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‘ LONG-LIFE 
PRODUCTS 


®CAREYSTONE FIRE- 
PROOF ASBESTOS- 
CEMENT SHINGLES 


®CAREYSTONE FIRE- 
PROOF ASBESTOS- 
CEMENT SIDING 


®CAREY FIRE-RESIST- 
ANT ASPHALT SHIN- 
GLES 


®CAREY WALLBOARD 


®ROCK WOOL INSULA- 
TION 


®ROLL ROOFINGS 


® ROOF COATINGS & CE- 
MENTS, Ete. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS .... 
SAVE LIVES . . SPEED VICTORY! 
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If you plan to retire from business when the war ends, it 
doesn’t matter much what kind of materials you sell or 
recommend for home repairs today. 


But if you intend to remain in business — it matters a 
great deal. 


Repairs made on homes and other structures now will 
“speak volumes” when Victory is won and the vast back- 
log of demand for new construction is suddenly released. 


How today’s repair work will speak of YOU .. . how much 
of the big post-war business will come YOUR way .. . 
depends directly on the quality of the building materials 
you sell or use today. 


You'll be remembered the right way— remembered by 
satisfied customers who will look to you when they’re 
ready for a new post-war home—if you now recom- 


mend dependable, economical, CAREY LONG-LIFE 
PRODUCTS. 


CAREY Products, backed by over 70 years of experience, 
are made to provide maximum service and long life, at 


low cost and minimum upkeep. For details of the prod- 
ucts listed at the left, address Dept. 11. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY - Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
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LOOKING AHEAD TO THE NEW YEAR 


All Appalachian Hardwood Companies on this page send you New Year Greetings and 
express the hope that 1944 may bring a better supply situation in Appalachian woods. 
The firms on this page, now cooperating on the war effort, are maintaining their stand- 
ards during this wartime so as to be ready to deliver pre-war satisfaction to all post- 


war buyers of Appalachian Hardwoods. 


*Elk River Coal & Lbr. Co...Swandale, W. Va. 


Mirs. Famous “Elrico’’ Brand Appalachian Poplar and Other 
Hardwoods. 


*The Mower Lbr. Co......Charleston, W. Va. 
West Virginia Hardwoods, Air-dried, Kiin-dried, Rough or 


urfaced. 
Mills: Omar, Marmet, Cass, Colcord and Pettus. W. Va. 


*Blackwood Lbr., Co. Inc. .East LaPort, N. C. 


Manufacturers Band-Sawn Appalachian Hardwood Lumber. 
Can Surface, Kiln-Dry and Resaw. 


D. D. Brown.................. Elkins. W. Va. 


Mirs. Band and Circular Sawn West Virginia Appalac’ jan Hard- 
ne, and Planing Mill Facilities—Oak and 
aple Flooring. Est. 1880. 


The M. B. Farrin Lbr. Co... .Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kiln-Dried and Air-Dried Appalachian Hardwoods. ‘‘Century” 
Oak and Maple Flooring. 


May Hardwood Co...........Louisville, Ky. 


Appalachian Hardwoods, Particularly Basswood, Butternut, 
Hard and Soft Maple, Oak, Poplar and Walnut. 


*Morrison, Gross & Co.........Erwin, W. Va. 
Lignasan-dipped we Virginia GerSeeets. Band Mill, Dry 


and Planing 


*Mowbray & Robinson Lbr. Co..Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mills at Combs, Ky. and West Irvine, Ky. 
Complete Line of ae Hardwoods. Maple and Oak 
coring. 


*Kitchen Lbr. Co...............Ashland, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Appalachian Hardwoods, principally Poplar, 
ak, Maple and Beech. 


*M. E. Crisp Lbr. Co..........Welch, W. Va. 


West Virginia and Kentucky Appalachian Hardwoods, Oak, 
Poplar, Beech, Maple, Ash, ickory, Chestnut and other 
hardwoods. All facilities. 


*Pardee & CurtinLumberCo. . Clarksburg, W.Va. 
Manufacturers of Appalachian Hardwoods, best a. virgin 


growth, soft texture. Double band Mill, Dry and Sur- 
facer, Bergoo, W. Va. 


*Stearns Coal & Lbr. Co..........Stearns, Ky. 


Appalachian Hardwoods, Hemlock and White Pine. 


“Cherry River Boom & Lbr. Co..Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mills, Planing Mill, oe Kilns at Richwood, W. Va. Spruce, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods, Flooring, Mouldings, Trim, Standardized 
Paneling. Mixed cars. 


*W. M. Ritter Lbr. Co........Columbus, Ohio 


Appalachian Hardwoods 
Dry Thick Oak—Boat Oak 


*jJ. B. Belcher...............Bluefield, W. Va. 


Appalachian Hardwoods, Air or Kiln Dried. 


*Meadow River Lbr. Co......Rainelle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of West Virginia Hardwood Products. 


*West Virginia Lbr. Co.......Elkins, West, Va. 


West Virginia Hardwoods — Air-dried, kiln-dried. _ Rough, 
Dressed or Resawed. Appalachian Oak and Maple Flooring. 


*Wood-Mosaic Co., Inc........Louisville, Ky. 


“Parkay’’ Ready-Finished Hardwood Flooring, Lumber, 
Veneers, Dimension. 


D. C. Stimson Lbr. Co.......OQwensboro, Ky. 


Appalachian and Northern Kentucky Hardwoods, Soft textured 
Poplar and Oak, eo Basswood, Ash, Hemlock and Pine. 
Mills at Haddix and Madisonville, Ky. 


*McCracken & McCall, Inc....Lexington, Ky. 


Appalachian Hardwoods POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
Band Saw and Planing Mill at Flat Lick, Ey. 


*Moore, Keppel & Co......Ellamore, W. Va. 


Band-Sawn Virgin Appalachian Hardwoods. 
50 Years of Service. 


*Tennessee-Eastman Corp....Kingsport, Tenn. 


Specializing in White Oak and Yellow Poplar from the famous 
limestone belt in the Appalachian mountains. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co.. .Hickory, N. C. 


Soft-textured Appalachian oak, poplar, chestnut and pinus 
strobus white pine. Planing mills, dry kilns, box factory. 


*Vestal Lbr. & Mfg. Co......Knoxville, Tenn. 


All Appalachian Hardwoods—Kiln-dried and Dressed. 
Mills at Duff and Enoxville, Tenn. 
*Bringardner Lumber Co......... Pineville, Ky. 


Finest Appalachian Hardwoods 
Path Fork, Kentucky Band Mills Gardner, Kentucky 


*Member Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc. 
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E. L. Bruce Co. wood parts may be just what 
you've been looking for—to do a better, 
faster, cheaper job on war orders! Quantity 
production on solid or glued-up wood parts, 
either completely or partially machined, is 
our specialty. Let us have your problem, and 
we'll tell you what we can do for you. Fast 


production, dependable service assured. 


FACILITIES—Seven modern plants, centrally 
located for timber and transportation. Com- 
plete and efficient woodworking machinery of 
all types, including new box plants at Bruce 
and Laurel, Miss. 


EXPERIENCE—Bruce has a background of 


more than 25 years in the lumber industry. It 
has pioneered many important wood develop- 


ments. 


BRUCE 
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PERSONNEL—Over 3,000 skilled workmen 
and most capable key men. Free technical and 
advisory service under the direction of one of 
the country’s leading wood experts. 


DEPENDABILITY — Individual orders ranging 
up to a million dollars and more, delivered 
exactly on schedule. Highest financial and 
credit ratings. 


E. L. BRUCE CO. + 1558 N. Thomas Street ¢ Memphis 1, Tenn. 












IN WOOD PRODUCTS 


MANUFACTURERS OF BRUCE STREAMLINE FLOORING 




























Reaching Your Prospects 










































Through Their Pocketbooks 














CN OE AT ae NE A Ma ben Ma apo em 


In advertisements like this, we are telling business- 
men, Government and industrial executives, archi- y « x =. £ 
tects and builders how Wolmanized Lumber* is So) Bee "le 
saving time and money on all kinds of construction. 
You'll certainly profit by the interest aroused. 

Wolmanized Lumber is ordinary wood made 
highly resistant to decay and termite attack . TLS 
by vacuum-pressure impregnation with Wolman Maintenance Men Like This 
Salts* preservative, the “‘alloying ingredient’’. Be ce ee et | 
prepared to push the sale of this treated lumber Long-Lived Wolmanized Lumb 
for postwar uses. American Lumber & Treating 


Company, 1646 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. RIND A MATEMAL Gant jou mslaiecanee wah becianesd oad 
you can be sure that it won't cost you very much for upkeep. 
Wolmanized Lumber* is that kind of material. It doesn't need 


n on the toughest jobs, because it is able to _ 


a mel mite attack. 
ayer © FOR ENDURANCE . lot of Wolmanized Lumber. It is easy to 
one ce—goes up fast, just like any other wood 
vides the resilience so necessary in mill 
WOLMANIZED LUMBER Seeumetotes 
es, conditions that foster decay. 


*Registered trade-marks 
































SPOKANE PINE for WAR JOBS? 


Precision Frames We are in position to handle some addi- 


tional business for reasonably prompt ship- 
ment of Ponderosa or Idaho White Pine 
stock or special millwork for those war- 
time jobs you're supplying. 


are made of choice 
Idaho White Pine and 


P 2 1 2 “a e 7 e ° 
nengen Fine, wave Submit your details and specifications 


| ; for prompt quotation. Our years of satis- 
special use. All units factory service insure you dependable 
are precision ma- quality and manufacture. 

chined, fitting to- 


gether snugly, making 


fully seasoned for this 


License? TOXIC—PRESERVATION 


“TAPPROVED } 
NATL. DOOR MFRS. ASSN. 


SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTS CO: 
LONG LAKE LUMBER CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 














weather-tight joints. 
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Strange Christmas 


From a field in England a Fortress flies, 
And the skies are suddenly German skies. 
The land looks peaceful and very near— 
Strange to think of “Silent Night" here . . 
The Pilot calls to the Bombardier, 
‘Merry Christmas!” 
The Bombardier cries, ‘Bombs away!” 
No silent night, no silent day. 





Strange to see that the olive trees 
Still grow in Italy. and the seas 
Burn just as blue along the shore . 
A sergeant in the Signal Corps 
Shouts tn his phone, thru the battle’s roar, 
‘Merry Christmas!" 
Bombs burst to left, shells fall to right. 
And the olive trees are a ragged sight. 





The sun ts hot where the barges land, 
Hot on a foxhole tn the sand 

Where a young marine ts crouching low... 
Strange to remember tce and snow . 

He speaks through a mike to his grim C.O.. 
“Merry Christmas!”’ 

Machine gun bullets play rat-a-tat . . 

Strange to keep thinking of snow like that. 








Strange that ‘‘Pacific’’ once meant peace, 
And will once more when the battles cease. 
But now a destroyer rises, dips... 
A sailor stands with a smile on his lips 
And flags a message to passing ships, 
“Merry Christmas!” 
A depth charge geysers to starboard—queer, 
No peace in “‘Pactfic’’ at all this year. 


Strange that the people at home should say 
“Merry Christmas” that listless way . . . 
When the war is over and peace ts won 
The guns dismantled, the bombings done, 
Then everywhere—everywhere under the sun 
There'll be Merry Christmas! 
Meanwhile, we work with our fighting men, 
That Christmas may never be strange again! 


Lumber FO Ta, Industries 


WHOLESALE | a, ae JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA AND RETAIL | 
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Books for Calculating Lumber 
Footage and Prices 


THE LUMBERMEN’S ACTUARY. By John W. 
Barry. The latest edition has 504 pages and shows 
at a glance the value of any number of feet be- 
tween 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between $6 
and $150 a thousand. Thus: at $6, $6.25, $6.50, $6.75 
and so on to $150. It also shows the board feet in any 
number of pieces from 1 to 2,000 pieces of any 
thickness, as one inch, 14-inch, 1%-inch, 2 inches 
and up to 12 inches, and for any width from 2 to 24 
inches. It contains also tables for figuring the cost 
of any number of thousands of lath or shingles 
from $4 to $15.75 a thousand, and for figuring mold- 
ings, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
inventories, odd sizes, wages, ete. A feature of the 
book is the linen faced, cut-in index which brings 
all sizes and prices under the eye at a glance. All 
lengths are on the same page. In addition the 
Lumberman’s Actuary has a table of measurements 
on wallboard in 32- and 48-inch widths, a table 
showing the number of square feet in ceilings and 
walls of rooms of various sizes, tables for estimat- 
ing the quantities of various items of lumber, shin- 
gles, ete. required to cover given surfaces, a table 
of areas of openings, weights of lumber, ete. Tables 
of nails, kinds and quantities required for various 
work, and a number of other tables of information 
which the retail lumberman or builder often re- 
quires are included. Dollar pages up to $150 a 
thousand feet are a feature of the eighth edition 
Actuary, which will be appreciated by all lumber- 
men. Improved binding and paper also are offered. 
Every effort has been made to produce a book 
worthy of the 35-year reputation of the work. The 
size of the Actuary when closed is 454 inches by 84 
inches by 1 inch. Bound in leather, Price, deliv- 
ered, $10 a copy. 


OFFICIAL FEETAGE ESTIMATOR. By J. M. 
Leaver. Officially adopted and recognized authority 
for obtaining instantly and accurately board and 
surface measure contents of all classes of interior 
and exterior finish, molding, column, tank and silo 
stocks and cut-up material in lumber, veneers, etc. 
for fixtures, panel work, furniture, cabinets, man- 
tels, carriage bodies, store fronts, doors, sash, 
blinds, newels, door and window frames, boxes, etc. 
For many years this work has been used by thou- 
sands of manufacturers, purchasing agents and 
salesmen. Price, delivered, $10. 


PIECE PRICER. By E. M. Hiatt. There is a page 
for each price per thousand, in steps of $1 from $25 
to $150, and steps of $5 from $150 to $200. Along 
the left side of each page are listed by thickness 
and width the different items carried in the ordi- 
nary retail yard, and along the top margin are the 
various lengths. Turn to the price and find where 
the item and length lines cross, the price per piece. 
Size 8% by 10, 163 pages. Price, delivered, $5. 


POCKET PRICER. A _ blank book, for use of 
yardmen, in which may be entered the piece prices 
obtained from the PIECE PRICER. Priee, deliv- 
ered, $1.50; loose leaf, $2.50; loose leaf fillers only, 
$1.25. 


BAUGHMAN’S BUYER AND SELLER. A well 
known calculator for standard lumber sizes, and in- 
cluding a number of useful miscellaneous tables. 
All editions have full cut-in index. Desk size, 300 
pages, Sz 7 inches, red-water-grained flexible 
leather, $5.00; black seal grain, $6.00; blue morocco 
leather, gilt edges, $6.00; brown synthetic leather, 
$4.00, Pocket edition, 3%x6 inches, with cut-in 
index, in silk cloth, $1.50; red leather, $2.00; blue 
morocco with gilt edge, $3.00. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S AMBIDEXTER. Published 
by American Lumberman. New revised edition of 
a ealeulator first published in 1897. It is named 
“Ambidexter” because of its unique arrangement 
which permits left-hand manipulation thus leaving 
the right hand free to write. Has convenient thumb 
index of various lumber sizes, horizontal column of 
lengths, vertical columns listing number of pieces 
and total footage. A well constructed calculator 
suitable for pocket, loading dock, yard, car or office. 
Size 6x 9 inches. Sold on approval or your payment 
refunded. Price $3.50 Postpaid. Special prices in 
quantity lots. 


THE HANDY LUMBER RECKONER. By Asa E. 
Tolly. Shows how to determine quickly and accu- 
rately without computation the number of feet 
board measure, in any number of pieces of lumber 
from 1 to 100 in the dimensions listed. The page 
number indicates the number of pieces for which 
the measure is desired. Size 6x8% inches. $2.50 
per copy. 


OFFICIAL ESTIMATOR. By J. M. Leaver. In- 
stantly gives the contents of any piece in super- 
ficial feet and decimals, the lengths running by 
quarter-inches to 7 feet and by feet from 7 to 54. 
Widths are stated in 64ths, 32nds and 16ths under 
one inch and proceed by quarter-inches up to 59% 
inches. The figures given are for stock 1 inch in 
thickness; for thicker stock it is mentally multi- 
plied by the proper factor. This estimator is espe- 
cially useful for figuring the board measure of 
fractional sizes in box and furniture dimension and 
similar items. Other tabulations include kerf esti- 
mator, molding estimator, freight estimator, waste 
estimator, estimator for rounds and squares, ete. 
Specimen pages sent on request; 172 pages, 5x11% 
inches (coat pocket size) with full cut index; sub- 
stantially bound in leatheretté. Price, delivered, 
$6.00. 


SURFACE MEASURE ESTIMATOR. By J. M. 
Leaver. A publication covering in the most com- 
plete manner, on the decimal principle, the whole 
field of surface measure as applied to the rapid 
estimating of contents of fractional sizes of lumber, 
veneers, fiber board, and stock used in the manu- 
facture of interior and exterior finish, panels, doors, 
sash, blinds, door and window frames, furniture, 
boxes, refrigerators, ete. Sample pages sent on 
request. Size 4%x6% inches. Price, delivered, 
$5.00. 


VEST POCKET READY RECKONER. A useful 
manual including a lumber calculator for standard 
sizes, log rules, estimated weights of lumber and 
useful miscellaneous lumber tabulations. Price, de- 
livered. 50 cents, 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. By N. Chapin. 
The tables reduce to board measure all fractional 
sizes of lumber, advancing by quarter-inches from 
1x1 to 15x15 inches square and 20 feet long; also 
scantlings and square timbers, advancing by inches 
from 2x2 to 30x 30 inches square and 50 feet long. 
Saw logs are reduced to board measure. The book 
comprises 171 pages of strong white paper, 4x7 
inches, and is bound in cloth. Price, delivered, $1.50. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER AND CHECK FOR ANY BOOK 
OR BOOKS LISTED TO: 


Amemcanfimb 


139 N. CLARK ST. 


CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
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“W 
e retailers have made history in our War Bond up a large banner to display on the building, and our 


selling up to now. All of us can be proud of the part windows and aisles will be so decorated that every- 
we ve played—but the biggest part is still to come! one will realize we’re all-out for the 4th War Loan. 
The 4th War Loan, starting January 18th, calls for We're getting some good War Bond posters direct 
fourteen billion dollars. Let’s decide now to break from the Treasury, and from our local Retail Com- 
all records in helping to reach that goal. Here are mittee—and we’re making some of our own, too. 


some ideas for doing it—what do you think? ” = ite 
. Our newspaper advertising will give generously to 


err: . . ’ . > ee 
Like every retail store worth its salt, we’re going the drive. Mats for newspaper advertising—and good 
to make our quota in “E” Bonds—a quota of $200 suggestions as to themes—come from our local War 





worth, bought or sold by every employee. So I’m Finance Committee, or the papers. 3-minute and 
lining our people up in two rival teams, with captains 13-minute radio transcriptions are available for re- 
for each floor, and lieutenants in each department, tail sponsorship. We retailers have a lot to gain by 
to make sure that everyone knows just how to selling War Bonds. They soak up surplus buying 
make out “E”’ Bond applications, and how best to power, and put very welcome funds in retail chan- 
sell his $200 quota to his customers and friends. nels when the war is over.” 


“T’ve gone over the plan with our City War Finance 









Retail Chairman, and he'll help us arrange our meet- For the name of your local Retail Chairman, 
ings and rallies. Team rivalry, and the attractive FILL IN THE BLANK BELOW 
citations for each one making his $200 quota, ought geetentennetensoracennnnnncenes MOE 
r ‘ ° , a 
to put the 4th War Loan over in our store in a big way. a 
* 
“As official War Bond issuing agents, we’re making : Store Nome:__________________________- 
2 
= Individual’s Name:___-_ = 
7 & 
Keep Backing the Attack! i 
4 
* 
WITH WAR BONDS G8 cree 
P 
This space contributed to Victory by H State:_______________________--------- 
isaieathicses agama - MAIL TO: Retail Section, War Finance Division, 
eee eee nee ° 747 Washington Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 
This advertisement prepared under the auspices of United States Ld iid y 
aaa rae Ssane ws =:(If you are not now—and you should be—an issuing agent for War 
Treasury Department and the War Advertising Council. . Bonds, consult your War Finance Committee, or banker, for full 
5 


details. No collateral required for ‘‘rated”’ stores. 
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The question for 1943 was, can we raise a large enough and well enough 
trained force and equip it with sufficient materiel to abandon the tactics of 
defensive holding and launch large scale offensive measures. There was 
never any doubt about the answer, but the payoff in a war is on victories 
and not on intentions. We have collected the payoff in North Africa, 
Sicily and southern Italy; at Kiska, Attu, Guadalcanal, Salamaua, Lae, 
Munda and Tarawa; in the Kula Gulf; in the Atlantic against the sub- 
marine menace; in the skies over a score of German industrial and 
commercial centers. That was the only question for 1943, and the answer 
has been written indelibly to the everlasting credit of American arms and 
American industry. 


There are two questions for 1944. The first of these is, can we continue 
and accelerate the war gains made in 1943; can we knock the Germans 
out of the war this year, and push the Japs back much closer to where 
they started from. Again, the answer is not in doubt, but we must face 
1944 with the full realization that if we are to write a positive answer 
to that question when another twelve-month span has elapsed we must be 
prepared to make heavier personal sacrifices. 


The second question for 1944 is, will we take the necessary steps to 
launch the necessary job of planning for the consolidation of victory when 
it comes; will we make the extra effort beyond what many of us think 
is a maximum expenditure of time and energy in winning the war, to lay 
plans to guarantee the security of American institutions of free enterprise 
after the war. We wish we could say that here again the answer is not in 
doubt. The truth, however, is that too many people are dodging a 
personal responsibility for postwar planning, a job in many respects much 
more difficult than contributing to the war effort, by saying they are too 
busy helping to win the war to have any time for postwar planning. 


Any such statement as that is pure evasion of duty. It is not even a 
subtle way of shirking a responsibility. It is the shallowest kind of subter- 
fuge. The paramount necessity, of course, is to win the war, but it will 
avail us nothing to win the war if, while winning it, we fail to set guarantees 
for winning the peace. We are fighting this war for one purpose only, 
and that is to beat and cripple aggressors who have threatened our national 
security. We are not fighting for the Four Freedoms for the world, the 
defense of the British Empire, the freedom of China, the safety of Russia, 
the liberation of Poland or a hundred other noble but purely incidental 
causes. We are fighting to protect the American way of living for Amer- 
icans in America. It is time to realize that fully, to focus attention on our 
postwar home front, to organize American business for the immediate 
re-establishment of free private enterprise after the war. 


If business will make plans for business, and not leave the planning to 
government we will realize everything we are fighting for. 1944 is the 
year for that planning to take definite form, the time for industry to do an 
about face to stand squarely on its own feet after the war. 1944 demands 
more thought, more action and more effort than we have ever been called 
on to exert before. 


WAR WORKER 


The grader’s training and experience 
have made him a vital link in the produc- 
tion of lumber. Wood is basic war mate- 
rial. To produce it and deliver it many 
skilled workers team up for an outstand- 


ing job. 
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The closing year has had its 
dramatic events. Air, land and sea 
fighters have added heroic names to 
the long list of American victories. 
These fighting men and their ex- 
ploits come first in the lasting mem- 
ories of ’43. 


But next on the list are Ameri- 
can achievements that have their 
own brilliance but that are sub- 
stantial rather than spectacular. 
On the home front we’ve done best 
those things we knew all the time 
we could do best. Industrial pro- 
duction. Stalin mentioned it with 
special gratitude. 


The war continues. No one 
knows when it may end; but fewer 
people expect it to fold soon. Post- 
war planning is important and 
should go forward; but not at the 
expense of war planning. 


Mechanics of civilian life are 
showing wear; and one of the im- 
portant national efforts of ’44 must 
be restoration and repair. Near 
the top of that list is every type of 
transportation. We’ve used up our 
reserves; must do something about 
replacement. 


Rail transportation is quite as 
important to a retailer as lumber 
stock; at least he can’t get the sec- 
ond without the first, unless he 
lives close to a sawmill. Govern- 
ment has authorized 30,000 new 
freight cars next year. Not as 
many as we need, but they’ll help. 


The truck program for ’44 isn’t 
too promising. Only about two- 
thirds of the non-military output 
will be available to civilian busi- 
ness, and most of those machines 
will be produced during the second 
half of the year. Take care of that 
truck. 


The scrap program overreached 
itself by breaking up old trucks. 
Many of the parts could have been 
used for repair and replacement. 
Better keep that in mind. There 
may be some miles in that scrap 
heap. 


Farm buildings are definitely 
wearing out. An official of the 
WFA estimates a ’44 repair and 
replacement need amounting to half 
a billion dollars; thinks a little 
more than half that amount will 
be within reach. 


Retail problem No. 1 continues 
to be the getting of lumber stock. 
The market, especially the farm 
market, is there; needs little “culti- 
vation”, in the pre-war meaning of 
the word. Sure, keep your name 
and services in the minds of your 








A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 
busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


customers for post-war purposes; 
but, during the war, customers will 
go where the stock is. 


Retail leaders say that getting 
stock may be a little tougher next 
year; add, however, that chances 
for a fair volume of trade are good. 
Many feared ’43; found it one of 
their best years. This isn’t a prom- 
ise for ’44, but it is a fair prob- 
ability. 


Director Vinson, of OES, has 
announced.a program for produc- 
tion of essential civilian goods. This 
will include price shifts when that 
is necessary to stimulate produc- 
tion. Such shifts are under consid- 
eration to bring the smaller south- 
ern mills back to operation. 


Civilian goods program stems 
indirectly from the shifts in mili- 
tary needs. Little sign at present 
that these needs, in over-all meas- 
urements, will decline soon; al- 
though government purchases prob- 
ably have reached the peak. But 
changes do release some materials 
and some labor that can be utilized 
for civilian purposes. 


Government's total lumber 
needs have not been officially esti- 
mated for some time. They’re sup- 
posed still to be high. Much war 
housing seems to be in the works 
for the West Coast; probably in- 
volving a heavy draft on western 
lumber production. 


The Baruch report on the can- 
cellation of war contracts and han- 
dling surplus government goods is 
expected soon. It aims at maxi- 
mum speed and minimum legal en- 
tanglement. Baruch discovered so 
many differences in contract forms 
that his work has proved extremely 
difficult. 


WPB has ruled that manufac- 
turers of asphalt shingles, asphalt 
roll roofing, asphalt siding, asbestos 
shingles, asbestos siding or cork 
board may use MRO symbol to pur- 
chase steel nails to be delivered 
along with such products to be used 
in applying them. Dir. 14, CMP 
Reg. 5. 
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Most recent estimate of gross 
lumber stocks at U. S. sawmills, ac- 
cording to the L&LP Division of 
the WPB, is 3,631,008,000 board 
feet. This points up the statement 
that lumber supply must be drawn 
from current production. The in- 


ventory cushion grows steadily 
thinner. 
Marvin Jones, of WFA, has 


stated that while every effort is be- 
ing made to supply lumber needed 
on farms it will be necessary for 
farmers to provide some help; by 
increasing production from farm 
woodlands during the winter, and 
by working in forest industries 
during farm slack seasons. 


The WMC expects the total la- 
bor force, as of July, ’44, to be the 
largest in this country’s history. 
The estimate is 66,300,000. Employ- 
ment in non-war trades and serv- 
ices is not declining as expected; 
but munitions employment will not 
reach the figures estimated several 
months ago. 


The subsidy battle in Congress, 
according to capital estimates, is 
headed for compromise. Statement 
is that the bloc overplayed its hand; 
created a fear among housewives 
that defeat of the subsidy program 
would mean an immediate increase 
in the cost of living. 


OPA working out plans for re- 
laxing price controls; when one or 
both the wars end. Items will be 
released in about this order; raw 
materials, industrial machinery, 
kitchen ware, soft goods, durable 
consumer goods, food. Plenty of 
gaps in the list, but it may give you 
the idea. 


Common estimate is that at 
least a year, and perhaps more than 
a year, will be needed to lift all the 
restrictions, after Hirohito says 
Uncle. 


Food prospects for ’44 are said 
to be good. But of course Ol’ Man 
Weather will have the last word. 
Most serious predictable obstacles 
are shortage of transportation, out- 
worn farm machinery, uncertainty 
about farm manpower. 


la 








material manufacturers just 

completed by AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN bears out the popular as- 
sumption that as far as production 
of materials is concerned the con- 
struction industry will be able to 
swing into action almost immedi- 
ately after the demand for war 
goods ends. The survey included 
manufacturers of all kinds of 
building material and equipment, 
including heating, plumbing and 
lighting equipment and _ fixtures. 

At least one company in every 
class of material and equipment 
reported that it could begin the 
manufacture of goods for civilian 
use immediately upon the removal 
of restrictions. Generally, the 
maximum time specified for con- 
version was sixty days, with a few 
reporting as much as ninety days, 
and two firms stating they will re- 
quire six months. 

A typical example is offered in 
the case of manufacturers of build- 
ers’ hardware. One will require 
sixty days, one will require thirty 
days, and three said they can begin 
at once. Of the latter, however, 
one qualified the answer with the 
statement that the speed with 
which they can begin to make ship- 
ments in quantity will depend en- 
tirely on the time required to ob- 
tain steel in various grades. 

Several manufacturers in vari- 
ous categories recognized the pos- 
sibility that they might be slowed 
up in their conversion process by 
the need to find new labor and to 
train that labor for high speed pro- 
duction. 

The survey is both fairly repre- 
sentative and fairly inclusive, how- 
ever, and can be accepted as suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant lumber 
dealers in going ahead with post- 
war selling plans with the assur- 
ance that as far as the manufac- 
turers of building materials are 
concerned products will be avail- 
able without delay. There are, of 
course, numerous other factors to 
be considered, but these weigh in 
favor of the lumber dealer. It is 
conceded generally that the war 
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will not end as the first World War 
did, suddenly and finally. Even 
when the German military machine 
ecllapses there is little likelihood 
of an immediate mass discharge of 
men from the armed forces. There 
are two reasons for this. The first 
is that there will probably still be 
a war to be won from Japan. The 
second is that a chaotic political 
situation in nearly every country 
in Europe is apt to produce a 
series of vendettas, revolutions 
and counter revolutions that will 
require heavy military forces to 
restore order and establish a stable 
political situation. 

Such a condilion will provide a 
certain amount of elasticity that 
should enable us to convert our in- 
dustrial plant gradually, orderly 





and uniformly. It is to be expected 
that as soon as the Nazis are 
downed there will be tremendous 
pressure from within and without 
the Army to release the men who 
have done the fighting. This pres- 
sure will have to be yielded to up to 
a point consistent with national 
safety and our ability to press the 
war against Japan to the utmost. 
It can and very probably will re- 
sult in gradual and appreciable 
relaxation of restrictions on 
civilian economy, and the release 
of a given number of men from 
the armed services. 

It is unsafe and may be tragic 
to anticipate the collapse of the 
German army or the collapse of 
any army in any war, but it can be 
equally unsafe and perhaps tragic 
not to be ready for the day when 
the German army in this war does 


collapse. It is for this reason that 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the past 
several months has urged that re- 
gardless of how long the war in 
Europe has yet to go, every retail 
lumber dealer should be well under 
way with the formulation of a defi- 
nite postwar program. 

As the war progresses, and its 
political and economic  conse- 
quences become more and more 
complex, it becomes increasingly 
apparent that determining just 
when the war ends, and recogniz- 
ing the end when it does come is 
going to be a major problem of 
American industry. Of course, 
practically and literally, the war 
will end when the shooting stops 
and the armies retire from the 
field, but that time will not neces- 
sarily be the end as far as industry 
participation is concerned. Indus- 
try has already learned something 
of what to expect because of the 
fluctuations of demand on some of 
its components resulting from 
changing locale and character of 
the war. There have been cancelled 
contracts and employee lay-offs, 
because certain equipment and 
material greatly in demand by the 
Army suddenly ceased to have any 
use whatever in a new field of op- 
eration. 

These sudden jolts can be ex- 
pected throughout the war and af- 
ter it. No one can foretell when 
they will come or who they will af- 
fect; what industries will be re- 
leased from wartime obligations, 
and what manpower pools will be- 
come available for absorption else- 
where. These are the reasons why 
postwar planning cannot begin too 
early. They are the reasons why 
manufacturers have studied their 
conversion problems and are able 
to answer when they are asked 
how long it will take them to begin 
producing for civilian consump- 
tion. They are the reasons why 
the lumber dealer as the distribu- 
tor at the point of sale should have 
a definite merchandising program 
formulated and ready to operate. 
There must be no bottleneck in 
rapid resumption of building. 
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Lumbermen want to know what 
the government intends to do about 
business regulations; both during 
the industrial change-back and in 
the following post-war period. 

No exact statements can be 
made. Public officials hedge by say- 
ing it will depend upon unfolding 
markets and upon the speed of re- 
employment. Estimates about future 
regulations are estimates about the 
future course of business. 

This journal has gathered opin- 
ions from public officials and in- 
dustry leaders; but these men ask 
that their statements be thought of 
as probabilities and not as definite 
predictions. 

Most of them believe that lum- 
ber controls can be and will be 
lifted quickly. One states it this 
way: “War-time controls of lumber 
production and distribution are 
parts of the war program and 
should be ended when the war ends. 
The only reason for continuing 
these controls would be to hold pro- 
duction and distribution in bal- 
ance until normal factors of supply 
and demand can take over. No one 
wants either a stagnant or a run- 
away market. There are no pro- 
nounced signs of either. In fact the 
lumber market, as it appears now, 
has the best chance of any Ameri- 
can market to return quickly to 
normal conditions.” 

Some lumbermen have the honest 
fear that public controls will not 
be used merely to ease the industry 
back to normal operation; that 
they will be used to substitute some 
collective method of distribution 
for the pattern of individual bus- 
iness which we know and to which 
we want to return. 

There has never been any dan- 
ger of such a “business reform’; 
and the trend of recent elections 
makes that fact clear. The Wash- 
ington office of this journal has 
found no responsible civilian public 
official who believed such a change 
to be possible or who was even re- 
motely interested in it. 

A few officials and even some in- 
dustry leaders think that controls 
of one kind or another will need 
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to be continued for a time after 
the fighting stops. But they are war ends first, don’t expect too 
not thinking of permanent public much release of materials to civi- 
controls. They think that a build- lian uses. The demand for lumber 
ing program may be necessary to will continue high; a demand for 
handle industrial re-employment dunnage, boxing and crating and 
during the change-over period and_ especially a demand for hardwoods 
that this may involve temporary in the manufacture of landing 
public control of distribution and craft. The release, in our industry, 
prices; especially if public money will be indirect but real. It should 
is used in large amounts. But mean more production labor. 
most of these men, public officials Most lumbermen, and especially 
and industry leaders alike, believe retailers, are uneasy about the sit- 
that the industry itself can handle uation after both wars end. They 
such a building program with min- think of low retail inventories; 
imum controls and probably with fear a storm of buying to fill the 
none at all. The plan is to give bins all at once. Some retailers fear 
the industry the chance to do it; this so much they are hoping for 
and regulations will be in the na- continued distribution controls; at 
ture of aids and not of “reforms.” least until stocks are built up. 
The rumor goes around that mil- This admittedly is guesswork; 
itary engineers want to operate but at least some well informed 
public works as a permanent be- and responsible lumbermen believe 
tween-wars project. Don’t take this that inventory buying need not and 
too seriously. It could happen; but will not upset the market. They 
only if unemployment became seri- say that everything points toward 
ous and chronic. Business men do an orderly and parallel expansion 
not believe this is due to happen; of demand and supply. Unless the 
and they believe that, even in the whole national price pattern goes 
event of a fairly serious post-war haywire—which could happen but 
industrial crisis, the industry it- isn’t apt to happen—lumber prices 
self can do a better job than the will not rise and may even decline. 
military engineers. It’s clear that It will take a few months for the 
the industry will be given the building industry to get under 
chance to prove its ability; and way; a period long enough to re- 
this is all we can ask. store lumber production capacity. 
The industrial change-back will During this period the milling, dry- 
begin before the war ends. It is ing and grading of lumber will be 
taking place to a limited extent brought back to pre-war standards. 
now; in the sense that war workers If demand and supply keep an 
are being shifted from one muni- even pace during the change-back 
tions project to another as the cut- and post-war days—and respon- 
backs go into effect. The WMC ad-_ sible men expect this to happen— 
mits that manpower is less critical there will be no pressing reason to 
that it seemed to be, three months continue artificial public controls. 
ago. This doesn’t mean that there’s Because they read the signs this 
a surplus of labor or even labor way, leaders say the lumber indus- 
enough; but pressures are subsid- try has the best chance of any 
ing. It’s probable that early next American businesses to return 
year there will be careful moves swiftly to normal. They hedge by 
made to increase the production saying that disorders in other fields 
of civilian goods; to utilize labor could throw our industry off bal- 
and raw materials. ance. A serious delay, for example, 
The current estimate is that Ger- in general industrial re-employ- 
many will collapse first and that ment could delay the return of 
the full weight of the war will private housing _ construction. 
shift to the Pacific. Any estimate But so far as lumber factors are 
about the duration of the war is concerned, the signs are good. 









ALL PANELING in homes pro- 
vides a market for all types of 
plywood from the Sound 1 Side 
grades of Douglas fir and pine to 
the most elegant of the fine hard- 
wood plywood panels. They fulfill a 
purpose in the $2500-$3000 home 
of the laborer—they are equally 
useful and appropriate in the 
$100,000 showplace of the high- 
salaried executive. Their universal 
appeal to people in all walks of life 
emphasizes the advisability and 
practicality of a lumber and build- 
ing materials dealer giving consid- 
erable thought and attention to 
the sales program of his plywood 
department. 
In the case of a dealer in a small 
community with a limited clientele, 
it might not be practical for him 





Second Article 
in the Series 


preparing the dealer for 
postwar opportunities in 


to attempt to carry a stock of even 
the standard sizes and species of 
fine hardwood panels. In fact the 
prompt service and shipment that 
is usually available from the chains 
of warehouses of large plywood 
manufacturers scattered across the 
country, and also from independent 
plywood wholesale houses located in 
many large population centers 
would dictate fine hardwood ply- 
wood salesmanship from demon- 
stration panels, with delivery set 
for within a few days to a week. 
There are probably others in the 
nation, but one plywood wholesaler 


Left: A living and dining room done in 

tupelo plywood. Erection is the most simple 

—mere nailing with nail heads showing. 

Joints are V type. Right: A smooth appear- 

ing bedroom with drop ceiling and beveled 
edge panels. 





Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. photo 
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in Chicago features same-day ship- 
ment on all orders as part of his 
service. 

The arguments proffered in fa- 
vor of dry-built wall construction 
are known to all builders and deal- 
ers. Plywood wallboard fits into 
this picture perfectly. Also it is 
suited to installation in remodel- 
ing jobs over plaster or other 
wall bases. Plywood may be used 
as a foundation for wallpaper or 
paint or it may be purchased with 
the thought of using its own per- 
manent beauty as the final wall 
finish. 


Materials Available 


One shipper lists in his catalog 
under what he calls hardwood wall- 
boards (principally %4 inch, 3-ply 
material, sanded two sides with 
water resistant glue and one good 
face) the following species (in des- 
cending order of their cost): but- 
ternut; prima vera; cherry; quar- 
tered elm; mahogany and walnut; 
plain oak; birch; ash and maple 
and poplar; rotary elm; magnolia; 
birch No. 2; unselected gum, No. 1 
and No. 2. All these were ready for 
immediate shipment in the most 
popular wallboard sizes including 








Plywood for Wall Paneling Suits the 
Needs and Purse of Rich and Poor 


48x96 inches, 48x84, 48x72, 48 
x 60, and 48 x 48. 

Fir and pine come in wallboard 
grades and sizes also. 


Merchandising 


The merchandising methods 
which will build volume for a ply- 
wood department are similar to the 
practices which have proven suc- 
cessful in other phases of the 
building material dealer’s business. 
The fact that beautiful hardwood 
paneled walls are within the finan- 
cial grasp of any who can build or 
own an average-cost home is a 
startling idea to a large percent- 
age of the public. This then is a 
theme to be emphasized in adver- 
tising and promotional material. 

Other selling points for plywood 
as a wall material, especially on 
new jobs, are: its resistance to 
surface damage or gouging; it is 
easily cut and worked; holds nails 
close to the edge; offers a variety 
in final finishes; low maintenance 
cost; its great strength for its 
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weight; may be had in a variety 
of sizes-—whichever is most eco- 
nomical for a given job. 

The Douglas Fir Plywood asso- 
ciation, the associations serving 
the hardwood plywood industry, 
and plywood manufacturers them- 
selves have developed a great quan- 
tity of effective printed promo- 
tional pieces which the dealer can 
use to advantage in local mailings. 
It is the type of material which 
lights the flame of desire for 
ownership in anyone who cherishes 
his home and has ambitions to- 
ward improving it. They indicate 
just exactly how effective plywood 
can be as a wall paneling material. 


Installation 


In new construction *g or 14 inch 
plywood can be installed directly 
over studs spaced no more than 16 
inches. However for the most sat- 
isfactory job it is recommended 
that furring strips of 4% inch ply- 
wood cut two inches wide (with 
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U. S. Plywood Corp. & Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. photos 


Top: Striated plywood set in small diagonal 

panels on one wall and vertical panels on 

the other. Below: Recreation room with a 
horizontal emphasis. 


the grain running the short way) 
be nailed not too tightly to the 
studding and blocking. For best 
results the panels are both nailed 
and glued to the furring strips, but 
either method may be employed 
alone. Because of the nature of ply- 
wood, nailing can be done very 
close to the edge of the panels with- 
out danger of splitting, and the 
nails covered with moulding as de- 
scribed later. 

Thus by the use of furring strips 
under the joints the individual pan- 
els are united essentially into a 
single unit which swelling or 
shrinking of the building frame 
does not affect. This is because 
the nails holding the furring strips 
to the studs give more easily than 
does the glue, and any movement 
that might occur would come at the 
nailing point. 

Furring strips of course must be 
used when plywood is installed over 
an existing plaster wall, and also 
are a necessity when a tight butted 
joint is desired. 

Joining plywood panels, and the 
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S. Plywood Corp. drawings 
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treatment to be given to the joints 
is one of the primary decisions to 
be made before any wall paneling 
job is started. The least expensive, 
and often preferred method is that 
of merely butting the two panels 
together comparatively snugly. 
Some customers prefer that the 
edges be sanded slightly to accen- 
tuate the groove and give it round 
smooth contours, forming a V- 
shaped joint. Others wish to fill 
the crack with some prepared filler 
and then sand it down to obscure 
the joint. 

Then there are a variety of 
methods of using moulding pat- 
terns in connection with the panels, 
some used as wedges, others ap- 
plied over the joint. Illustrations 
shown herewith give an idea of 
some of these. There are a variety 
of mouldings manufactured in 
hardwoods (as well as softwoods) 
which blend in with the fine hard- 
wood panels. 

By alternating grain and species 
in the panels a variety of effects 
may be obtained. It is recom- 
mended that before an application 
is made the panels to be used be 
stood around the walls so that 
grain and character markings in 
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Inside corner 

with compensating 
expansion gap back 
of cove 


the individual panels can be seen 
in relation to one another before 
they are installed permanently. 


Finishing 
Hardwood panels, as well as the 
softwood materials require some 
finish after they are installed. In 
the best jobs a standard filler is ap- 


plied first (this is not a necessity) 
and clear shellac and varnish and 


clean. In communities where it 
would be difficult to find workmen 
to apply a nice finish job it might 
be advisable to purchase the fac- 
tory finished panels which are 
available at a somewhat higher 
cost. Some hardwood species are 
popular for painting surfaces. 

The softwood panels may be 
either finished clear, with the nat- 
ural grain showing, or painted, or 
wallpapered. Pine panelling is per- 
haps the best of the softwoods 
where a smooth painted surface is 
desired, because of its freedom 
from grain raising and its ability 
to take paint well. Here are a few 
fundamental principles for paint- 
ing: 

See that the panels are clean. If 
glue has been used as an installa- 
tion material, or some form of 
putty applied to the joints, this step 
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For renovating old rooms 
measure to exact openings 
and make a sketch such as 
this one before actual pan- 














els are cut and fitted. 
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wax do a good job. Some of the 
clear floor finishes are entirely sat- 
isfactory. There is also a wax on 
the market which may be used as 
a single coat finish on hardwood 
panels. Waxed surfaces are highly 
desirable, as they are easily kept 
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Red River Lbr. Co. drawing 
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is especially important. Start with 
the undercoat that is to be used 
on the ceiling, as the ceiling is 
likely to be the lightest color in 
the room. Flat white is recom- 
mended and two coats are neces- 
sary, each being sanded after com- 
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A variety of plywood joints showing use of some standard moldings. 
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Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. drawings 
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pletely drying. Then comes the final 
enamel coat. 

In enameling fir plywood wall- 
board it is recommended that it 
be covered with canvas (sometimes 
known as tobacco cloth, really an 
inexpensive unbleached muslin). 
This is applied after the plywood 
has been given a thin flat white oil 
paint priming coat and is hung 
with regular wallpaper paste. The 
canvas should be overlapped about 
MS |; 34 of an inch and a razor drawn 
ods i SIN) down the lapping. The loose narrow 

Ss NI. i % } cut-off strips from both pieces of 
ag XN: c= ! canvas are then removed (one from 
ity Re y on top, the other from under- 
ew WS 3 4 neath). This makes a perfect joint, 
nt- IS i and glue size and enamel are then 
applied to produce a finished prod- 
uct. 

All the softwoods take stain 
nicely. Here is the recommended 
procedure for light stains over 
Douglas fir plywood: first a coat of 
white undercoater thinned in these 
proportions: six lbs. of flat under- 
coat, 314 qts. of pure turpentine 
and one pint of linseed oil. When 
dry it should be sanded lightly with 
No. 000 sandpaper. The next coat 
is of white shellac, steel-wooled 
when dry. Then if a color-tone is 
desired blending oils applied thinly 
and wiped or dry-brushed come 
next. Achieving the desired shade 
is purely a matter of experimenta- 
tion and it is recommended that a 


‘| i number of pieces of scrap plywood 
| 


th La? Lill cca Pe ee a Se be used for this purpose before the 

' ' ' walls themselves are tackled. Reg- 
ular prepared paints or enamel, 
generously thinned are satisfactory 
for tinting. This color coat is omit- 
ted if the natural blonde finish is 
desired. Over all goes a coat of flat 
varnish, and for the best effect this 
is steel-wooled. 

Plywood gives a crack-free sur- 
face for wall paper and the inex- 
pensive grades have been in in- 
creasing demand for this purpose. 
If wallpaper is to be applied the 
plywood panels should be tightly 
butted and a joint filler (plastic 
wood, Swedish putty, etc.) applied 
to cracks and nailholes. 

Then the panels are coated with 
wheat flour paste to which gelatine 
size has been added, and a layer of 
34-pound deadening felt applied 
= g after it has been similarly coated. 

Some decorators prefer blank stock 
to felt, or smooth wall-liner felt 


Traditional and modern panel effects obtainable with plywood. (1) Panels laid horizontal paper. The felt must be butted 
with V-joints. This effect can be achieved by grooving a panels 4 — oe smoothly and brushed with a 
tional job accomplished by nailing molding on large panels. Note that the vertical joints : 
between the panels are visible in the horizontal areas between panels, but are mostly smooth brush to assure uniform 
= obscured by molding. (3) Modern design accomplished by setting grain at different angles. adhesion to the plywood. Wall pa- 
(4) Diagonal treatment. (5, 6 & 7) Additional traditional Aaarciy A. 4 oe per may then be hung in accord- 
emphasis given by inserted wide bead between narrow panels. nother modern ‘. ‘ 
horizontal treatment. Behr-Manning Corp. drawings ance with standard practices. 
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Al Medern Approach to 
THE FARM TRADE 








The farm customer of the Fitzpatrick Lumber Company, Springfield, Illinois, is 
guided through this complete exhibit of pre-fabricated farm buildings, where he 
can examine thoroughly the types of structures designed for his needs. 


HE re-birth of our business 
T has been the development of 

the farm trade,” informed 
Larry Brost, general manager of 
the Fitzpatrick Lumber Company 
at Springfield, Illinois. To empha- 
size the point he added, “The farm 
trade has been our salvation.” 

Mr. Brost was referring to the 
program of developing the farm 
trade that his yard has been carry- 
ing on for the past year. This for- 
ward-looking program that has 
changed his organization’s prac- 
tices as regards training the per- 
sonnel, advertising, financing, mer- 
chandise carried—in fact, changed 
the whole viewpoint of this Spring- 
field company. 

Although the program now de- 
veloped will carry the firm through 
these trying war years, it is going 
to shape their business plans for 
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the post-war period too! What 
looked like a bypath has developed 
into a thoroughfare. 


Farmer Originally Overlooked 

Prior to the war the Fitzpatrick 
Lumber Company, along with other 
dealers in Springfield, had neglected 
the farm business and concentrated 
on city home building under the 
FHA and other similar plans. They 
had never paid much attention to 
the farmer (of course, getting some 
business from this source); and 
had suddenly come to realize that 
they were overlooking a fine busi- 
ness that could be effectively de- 
veloped. 

Fitzpatrick personnel had been 
trained to deal with city contrac- 
tors and buyers; now they were 
forced to turn their attention to the 
wants and needs of farmers. It 
was a case of the typical city lum- 


ber firm working in an area of busi- 
ness that previously had been left 
to the mail-order houses, small 
country firms and other units deal- 
ing in pre-fabricated buildings and 
other farm merchandise. 

Luckily for the Fitzpatrick or- 
ganization, Larry Brost had 20 
years experience in rural as well as 
city yard work. He had no difficulty 
in making the adjustment and get- 
ting his co-workers to meet the de- 
mands of a farm-selling program. 


Newspaper Advertising 

The company’s campaign to at- 
tract the farmer trade began after 
a short period of study and plan- 
ning. In this particular line of mer- 
chandising it may be said to be a 
pioneer in the Springfield area. 

Pointed ads in newspapers have 
been a big factor in getting the at- 
tention of the farms. The Spring- 
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field company advertises regularly, 
once each week, using large display 
ads with pictures. Brost’s office de- 
velops its own copy. The ads are 


placed in various editions of 
Springfield newspapers that are es- 
pecially pointed to readers in the 
rural areas. 

Response to this program of ad- 
vertising has been unusually good. 
In fact it has been so excellent that 
there has been little or no attempt 
made to follow-up the casual quer- 
ies that have come in by mail. 
There has been no soliciting of 
business up to now outside of these 
ads, since the concern has all it can 
handle under existing manpower 
conditions. 


New Farm Accounts 


At the present time—after one 
year’s concentrated effort in the 
farm field—the company has at 
least 250 new farm accounts. This, 
of course, refers only to accounts 
on which loans have been made and 
not to those established on a cash 
basis. 

Rural trade is now coming into 
the company from a radius of 50-60 
miles. Springfield is situated in one 
of the richest farm belts of the 
world and, so far as the Fitzpatrick 
Lumber Company’s opinion is con- 
cerned, it is the richest sales ter- 
ritory both now and in the postwar 
future. 

As a result of the concentration 
on farm business, Fitzpatrick’s will 
emphasize a line of materials not 
previously carried, i.e., cypress 
fencing, fence posts, barn siding, 
pre-fabricated farm buildings, etc. 


Farm Buildings 


Recently, pre-fabricated farm 
buildings have proved to be a big 
item with the farm trade. The 
buildings are planned and designed 
by the company; the mill work done 
in their own plant and the build- 
ings assembled by workmen at the 
yard. 

The buildings are made of yellow 
pine, and of regular yard dimen- 
sion lumber, such as shiplap and 
2x4’s. In designing the complete 
line, which includes cribs, hog 
houses, feeders, etc.—one funda- 
mental practice has been followed. 
This is: “A correct building for 
each purpose.” 

As Mr. Brost puts it, “The farmer 
is a hard guy to fool. He knows a 
good building when he sees it.” 


Knowledge Plus Extra Touch 


There are two features in the 
pre-fabricated buildings that appeal 
to farmers. First, the Fitzpatrick 


ready-built structures are planned 
with a knowledge of farmers’ needs, 
and, second, each building has just 
a little extra touch that gives the 
farmer the thing he has been look- 
ing for. 

To illustrate: the extra strong 
guard rail on the inside of Fitz- 
patrick’s hog houses to prevent 
sows from crushing pigs is a 
mighty strong sales point. 

Mr. Brost is acting on the theory 
(which has proven its truth) that 
“carefully planned structures bring 
better prices because they fit the 
farmers’ needs.” 


Financing 

One item that has tremendously 
increased contacts with farmers is 
the yard’s practice of handling 
notes on materials sold. Financing 
is a big item with the rural trade. 

For example, the Fitzpatrick 
farm buildings are sold on time 
payments, with a minimum amount 
down and a reasonable length of 
time to pay the balance. 

The present management of the 
company insists that the loan ac- 
counts be handled in their own 
office. Although this may add extra 
duties to the office force (now re- 
duced by reason of wartime short- 
age), it is well worth the additional 
trouble. 

Under the loan system plan the 
farmer may be in the office as often 
as once a month. The average farm 
customer should be in the office at 
least from six to thirty-six times 
in a three-year period. Naturally, 
there is a fine opportunity of mak- 
ing additional sales to the individ- 
ual farmers each time they come 
to the office to make payments. 

To illustrate his point, Brost 
pointed out that recently “on one 
account alone, three additional 
sales, varying from $60 to $75, have 
been made.” 

In one year of concentrated ef- 
fort on securing farm business the 
company has approximately doubled 
the amount of loans. The Spring- 
field firm’s ideas are working! 


Farm Trade Approach 


In shifting emphasis to the rural 
trade, Brost discovered that the 
personnel of the organization had 
to be retrained in ordér to deal suc- 
cessfully with farmers. Remember, 
that this is a city yard long ac- 
customed to working with a differ- 
ent type of trade. 

Says Brost: “There is a different 
approach necessary for the farm 
trade. The farmer wants to talk 
over his problems in full... to 
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take plenty of time... he is in no 
rush. 

“The farmer won’t be shoved 
around. Call him in and have him 
sit down with you in your office. 
Do not have him stand at the coun- 
ter.”’ 

This is, indeed, a new sales ap- 
proach for a city yard! 

Then added Mr. Brost, “Above 
all, make the farmer feel at home.” 


The Display Yard 


That’s where the Fitzpatrick 
Farm Building Yard comes in. 
Near the entrance to the company 
office, there is an area devoted to 
an exhibit of the pre-fabricated 
farm buildings offered for sale. 

It is company policy to take the 
prospective farm customer out into 
the yard and show him around. Of- 
ten Mr. Brost does this job himself. 
The yard foreman has also been 
trained to do just that sort of thing. 

One rule that is paramount with 
this live Springfield organization 
is: 

Where the farmer is concerned 
do not let your work get into the 
way. Have plenty of time for him 

It is the belief of the Fitzpatrick 
officials that following this prosper- 
ous war period, farmers will have 
plenty of money to spend. Conse- 
quently, regardless of probable fu- 
ture developments in the city trade, 
the organization will continue to 
develop the rural business. 

Later—in that postwar period— 
plans now developing include the 
establishment of a country sales- 
man with an _ established route 
through the rural territory around 
Springfield. 


Background 


The Fitzpatrick Lumber Com- 
pany has operated in Springfield 
since 1922. Mr. Brost has been with 
the firm for the past five years. 

Working closely with Brost in the 
development of the farm-expansion 
program is J. R. (Bud) Fitzpat- 
rick, owner of the company. Fitz- 
patrick, a former member of the 
State Athletic Commission, is well- 
known throughout central Illinois 
for his interest in amateur ath- 
letics. His “Fitzpatrick Lumber- 
jacks” have won many team cham- 
pionships, in football, basketball, 
and baseball. 

The success of the business has 
been largely due to the company’s 
ability during the past twenty years 
to enlist the aid of men with ideas. 
These men are able to put over lum- 
ber merchandising programs like 
the one just described. 
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First Lieut. Ransom Griffin, Jr., 801st Chem- 
ical Division, U. S. Army, who before he 
enlisted was employed by the Angelina 
County Lumber Co. at Keltys, Tex., and 
later was sales representative in Indianap- 
olis, Ind., is stationed at Macon, Ga. He 
is the son of Mrs. Ransom Griffin, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., commission lumber woman, who 
has successfully carried on the business of 
her husband, the late Ransom Griffin. 


Lo i 


Press Association, Inc., photo 
Capt. John C. Patrick, Portland, Ore., field 
artillery officer of the U. S. Army, received 
the Silver Star for gallantry in action near 
Buffalo Head Ridge, Attu. The medal was 
pinned on him by Lt. Gen. R. C. Richard- 
son, Jr., of the Central Pacific area, at cere- 
monies at an Hawaiian base. Before join- 
ing the Army, Capt. Patrick operated a re- 
tail lumber yard in Hood River, Ore. He 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Patrick, 
Portland. His father, a well known Pacific 
Coast lumberman, is head of the Patrick 
Lumber Co., which has been in the whole- 
sale lumber business, specializing in long 
timbers and piling, in Portland for the past 

twenty-eight years. 


lt may come as a surprise to many people who know the Pine Sales Manager of the Kirby 
Lumber Corp. only through business contacts to learn that he can play as well as work. 
So serious is this individual, such a compact bundle of unsuppressed energy at all times, 
and such a worried business man during working hours, that it is satisfying to learn that 
he has taken to the ancient Scottish pastime of golf to learn to relax. People & Places 
prints this picture to prove it. The golf club—a blur in the picture—has already smacked 
the ball, but the player has “kept his head down," as all good "pros" advise. This is 
J. K. Herndon, of Houston, Tex., playing in his shirt sleeves in late November. Chamber 
of Commerce papers please copy. 


Lions’ Club of Tenino, Wash., a small town 
south of the great Army camp at Fort 
Lewis, Wash., noting the many service men 
waiting to be picked up, contacted the Mu- 
tual Lumber Co., Bucoda, and built several 
of these little waiting stations and lettered 
them generously. They are a familiar sight 
to motorists and much appreciated and 
used by the men in uniform. 


Hale H. Hetherington, H. & R. Timber Co., 
logger of Vancouver, B. C., is an American 
from Atchison, Kan., who started in the 
lumber business in Washington State but 
has made his success in British Columbia, 
where he uses uptodate equipment in truck 
logging. His hobbies are hunting and fish- 
ing, dressing the part and telling about it. 


New office building and warehouse addition of the Harbor Sales Co.,Inc., Baltimore, Md., distributor of plywood and millwork and equipped 
to handle other forest products, incorporates the latest improvements and was designed to meet the special requirements with regard to 


office space and storage for stocks. 


President D. K. Covington and his associates figured existing business methods would have to be 


revamped after the war and planned the new home accordingly, allowing space for additions, and providing ample facilities for handling 


stocks. The company was formed nine years ago. 


In addition to P resident Covington, the corps of officers is made up of E. B. Doub, 


secretary; R. E. Yakes, sales manager; C. L. Meyer, credit manager; C. F. Gerwig, branch manager, and C. L. Haas, assistant secretary. 
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Robert Y. Kerr is top man in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’s Wash- 


ington, D. C., editorial office. 


He has been responsible for A.L.’s vital 


“Washington Calendar” department which has been the subject of much 
favorable comment throughout the period that it has been running 


regularly. 


But in that department Mr. Kerr is somewhat limited. He keeps his 
copy pretty well reduced to the news from the Capital City which is abso- 
lutely vital to the operation of the lumber and building materials busi- 


ness. 


Mr. Kerr has much more that he can tell—little items of human in- 


terest which come to his attention as he covers Washington—longer 


stories developing from intimate dinner-table visits with big-wigs of all 
descriptions who are in Washington on business of vital import to every 
Mr. Kerr knows many of these individuals well. 
common for him to be a guest in their homes, at concerts in other cir- 
cumstances where the atmosphere is unstrained—yet where the conversa- 
tion invariably drifts around to “shop talk.” 


American. 


So we have given Mr. Kerr a free reign—told him we are going to set 
up a new department in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which he can 
pack full of human interest stories, bits of gossip, sketches about inter- 
esting personalities he meets, accounts of enlightening conversations to 
which he is a party. We can’t promise that it will always stick to the lum- 
ber and building material business, but we can promise that it will always 
be refreshing reading, as breezy and as natural as a party line. 





It is not un- 





Write to the Salvage Editor, American Lumberman, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, 
Ul., mentioning the item number for further information about any of the following 


Available 
185. 

We have available about one car of 
black walnut in these sizes: 244x2% 
in 12 to 36 inch lengths (some of this 
stock is up to four inches in width); 
2%4x6x6 inches. The material is gun 
stock rejects. Newark, N. J. 


186. 

Can supply about 100,000 feet of 6/4 
kiln dried spruce S2S to 113/32 
inches. Most of it in three, five and 
seven foot lengths. Material about 50 
percent clear; the balance has good 
cutting value. Grand Rapids, Mich. 






187. 

We are accumulating cuttings from 
8/4 and 12/4 kiln dried spruce in 
lengths from 12 to 60 inches. Would 
like to move it in truck load lots. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Wanted 
188. 


Need large quantities of hard or 
softwood D4S in %x2 and %x2% inch 
stock seven and eight inches long or 
multiples thereof. Small tight knots 
or skip in dressing will pass. Could 
use monthly shipments over long 
period. Ridgewood, N. J. 
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A NEW 
Ameriean 


fwnberman 
DEPARTMENT 


by ROBERT Y. KERR 


Hardware Age Photo 


SALVAGE LUMBER. 


total length of over 18 feet are 

maintained by Harpster & Paul- 
son Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, for the 
benefit of farmer customers. On 
them are listed poultry, livestock 
and equipment that the farmers 
may have for sale. Interest is kept 
up because listings are changed 
frequently, some of them every day. 

Whenever farmers come to town 
they invariably stop in at this store 
to look at the bulletin board. The 
board is made up of six panel doors. 
These doors are in fixtures at the 
rear of the store. 

Items may be listed by any 
farmers and there is no charge for 
this service. 

Farmers use it again and again 
during the year. 


isi blackboards taking up a 
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Simple But Eifective Is This 
PERPETUAL EMVENTORY 


HE perpetual inventory system 
T: something that usually every 

lumber dealer has an idea of 
installing when he can get around 
to it. If he but knew how it would 
simplify his accounting, he wouldn’t 
hesitate to make the change imme- 
diately. The idea that it is a com- 
plicated method is purely imagin- 
ative, and should be dismissed 
because a perpetual inventory has 
advantages that are obvious. 


Material Picture 


The Bowling Lumber Co. of Co- 
lumbia, Mo., keeps a running rec- 
ord of stocks that is posted every 
morning, and affords an accurate 
picture of exactly how much of 
each kind of material is on hand. 
In addition, it tells C. C. Bowling, 
head of the concern, the rate at 
which each salable class of mate- 
rial in the yard is moving, gives 
him an accurate gauge for quanti- 
ties to order, reflects price trends, 
and if necessary provides informa- 
tion assuring an accurate fire or 
tornado loss settlement from an in- 
surance company. 

The record which has been in ex- 
istence for a number of years, pro- 
vides information that is invaluable 
in determining what and when to 
buy. It has been mentioned previ- 
ously in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
a brief way and without the inven- 
tory forms which are herewith re- 
produced. 

Mr. Bowling is the fourth gen- 
eration of his family to be identi- 
fied with the lumber company, the 
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business having been founded by 
his great-grandfather in 1860. He 
says: 

“We use a special form that is 
filled out before the men go into the 
yard actually to count the stock. 
This makes the writing up of the 
inventory in the yard simply a 
tally system. It also consolidates 
the items so that, for instance, 2x4- 
12 No. 1 Yellow Pine are all in one 
place regardless of how many stalls 
we may have, the footage is all fig- 
ured at one time and the price is 
only looked up once. 

“We make up the _ inventory 
blanks to coincide with the sections 
or divisions that we use in our per- 
petual inventory book so that the 
actual inventory can easily be 
checked with our perpetual inven- 
tory at the end of the year. This 
naturally assists us in correcting 
any errors we may have either in 
the perpetual inventory or our ac- 
tual yearly inventory. The inven- 
tory sheets are ruled for us by a 
local firm.” 


Subtracting Items as Sold 


The inventory is kept by pieces 
for dimension, boards, boxing, 
shiplap and flooring. Other items 
are kept either by the piece or by 
some unit measure, depending on 
the character of the material and 
the manner in which it is sold. As 
new material is delivered to the 
yard, it is debited on the inventory, 
which also notes the date of order 
and receipt, and the price paid. 
Every morning, the materials that 
left the yard on the preceding day 
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are posted against the inventory, 
subtractions made, and net quanti- 
ties of each material posted. 

In the case of stock millwork and 
certain other items not to be de- 
livered on a house bill until some 
time after the order is placed, the 
items are marked “sold’’ as soon as 
the order is received, and posted 
against the inventory. They are 
thus properly taken out of inven- 
tory, although physically on hand. 
In the busiest times, posting the in- 
ventory requires not more than 45 
minutes of one man’s time. 

A great advantage of the record 
is that when a customer calls on 
the telephone or arrives at the of- 
fice to inquire about purchasing 
some materials, it is never neces- 
sary to go out in the shed and count 
or appraise stocks. A glance at the 
inventory book tells the whole 
story. 


Tells When to Buy 


One of the features of the record 
is a gang sheet on which minimum 
stock limits are noted. Whenever 
the inventory of any given material 
reaches the established limit below 
which it is not desirable to let the 
inventory go, figures appear in red. 
When this happens, the bookkeeper 
advises Mr. Bowling, and steps are 
taken to order replacements. The 
minimum stock limit figure is really 
two figures, one showing the time 
at which it is desirable to re-order 
and the other showing the time at 
which it is necessary to re-order. 
The difference between the two al- 
lows proper leeway for taking ad- 
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vantage of price trends, making up 
quantities of several items, and 
considering the time required for 
delivery. 

Not only does the record serve 
the foregoing purposes, but in ad- 
dition it tells the rate at which 
items are moving, and enables the 
firm to gauge re-order quantities 
in such a way as to grade inven- 
tories, so that a fairly uniform 
turnover of all stocks may be ob- 
tained annually. 


Quantities of Items 

“With this information,” de- 
clares Mr. Bowling, “I can see, for 
instance, that on a specified date, I 
put in a given number of pieces of 
2x8-14 No. 1 at a certain price, 
from a certain company. Next 
morning the bookkeeper may give 
me a memo, telling me that stocks 
are down. Now, I can see the rate 
at which that item moved, and I 














am in position to know exactly how 
much to order, and, allowing for 
market changes, just what I should 
pay for it. Without this informa- 
tion, I would be completely at sea, 
and would have to guess at the 
quantity to buy. 

“At one time I carried a _ top- 
heavy amount of long dimension, a 
slow moving item here. The im- 
portant thing is, though, that I did 
not know how slow it moved. In a 
short time, with this inventory, I 
got a picture of the rate of move- 
ment, and for a long time I have 
been ordering those items so that 
I never have any old stock on hand. 
I get an average turnover. It is a 
big help to me in ordering mould- 
ing, quantities of which I once had 
to guess. 


Adjusting Stocks to Demand 
“In 1932, the record enabled me 


this system, and later, as business 
improved, to build it up with pre- 
cision. In 1933, when oak flooring 
was selling at the lowest price in 
years, I was able to buy in quanti- 
ties right up to what my economic 
limit was, as established by the 
rate of turnover shown on the rec- 
ord. Without the record, I might 
easily have overloaded or bought 
less than the price warranted. 

“T have never had to use the 
record to get settlement on a fire 
or tornado loss, but if I ever do, 
the insurance company will have to 
replace my known stock or pay 
market price on the loss as shown 
on the books. 

“The system pays for itself 
many, many times over, often in 
hitherto unsuspected ways, and 
even if it did not give me a pleas- 
ant little surprise once in a while, 
it would be well worth keeping for 


















































to cut stocks much lower than’ the important reasons I have told 
DIMENSION would have been possible without you about.” 
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Many advertisers—most of them in fields sepa- 
rated from the building industry—have discov- 
ered a new sensationalism in dreaming up night- 
mares about the Postwar House. They have 
made no attempt to be practical, no attempt at 
progress, but regard their fanciful creations as 
a substitute for “leg art’. 

The public seeing these things in print accepts 
them as gospel. Frequently, little known sci- 
entists and architects have lent—or should we 
say sold—their names to give an impression of 
authenticity to that which the advertising artist 
has drawn with his tongue in his cheek. That 
some firms in the building industry have suc- 
cumbed to this “postwar alamode” is deplorable. 
The remainder of the industry should bring pres- 
sure to bear upon these few so that a rational 
public opinion may be formulated and a sound 
Postwar Home Building Program built thereon. 

Some firms—for instance the Celotex Corpora- 
tion and Revere Copper and Brass—have em- 
ployed competent architects to design houses 
which are practical and buildable immediately 
after the war. Most of these designs are simi- 
lar in concept to many houses which were built 
before the war and, as actual structures, have 
demonstrated many practical, though progressive, 
features. 

The danger in the natural reaction to fanciful 
dream houses is to revert to exactly the same 
sort of thing as was done habitually, and ad 
nauseum, in the nineteen thirties, and that 
would be the easiest course, but in the end the 
most costly, for it would lose the building indus- 
try and lumber dealers a great amount of post- 
war building. The public expects progress. 

Practical and wholesome developments are 
built upon imagination. Too often the lumber 
dealer, in his justifiable desire to be practical, 
forgets to exercise this imagination and soon 
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The basic idea behind this scheme is having two prefab- 
ricated units, bedrooms and bath, and kitchen and utility, 
made in factory assembled units which can be trucked to 
the site. These would be placed as desired and the inter- 
vening space then roofed over to become the living space. 
Any variety of plan or appearance could be obtained with 
this system suggested by Eero Saarinen and Oliver Lundquist. 


IN POSTWAR 


HOUSE SERIES 


finds himself in the well known rut. The designs 
given here are intended to be no more useful 
than a bucket of ashes in getting out of the rut. 
Beyond that they are to have no practical pur- 
pose. It is safe to say that these houses will 
not be built and that neither the structural meth- 
ods nor plan layouts shown here will ever appear 
in any other house. Indeed they were never 
intended to be built but are from the drawings 
submitted in an architectural competition con- 
ducted by the magazine California Arts and 
Architecture. The purpose of the competition 
was to bring out new thoughts which might 
help in the development of building materials 
and the adaptation of existing materials to new 
uses. To bring out the utmost possibilities in 
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imagination, it is necessary to discard all pre- 
conceived ideas of what a house should look like. 
So, again we say, these are not intended as de- 
signs which you might, or could, build for sale 
after the war but are merely a medium of ex- 
pression of new ideas upon which proper progress 
may be made. 

Sixty-six per cent of all the plans submitted 
were based on the idea of prefabrication. This 
is a complicated subject, and there were many 
and varied approaches to it. However, under 
analysis, these approaches broke down into two 
general classifications, the “module” system and 
the “unit” system. 

Many of the competitors limited their ideas 
of prefabrication to wall, floor, and ceiling ele- 
ments, using panels or “modules” of a given 
standard size, such as 4x8 feet or 3 feet 6 inches 
by eight feet. These modules are presupposed to 
be factory-built and the dimensions of houses in 
which they are used are in multiples of the 
module wherever possible. 

Although plywood was specified in nearly all 
plans, the modules could be of metal, glass, or 
gypsum board. They may be of single thickness, 
laminated, or double with an air space between. 
In the latter case, the inner and outer skins may 
be separated by cell structures of the same or 
like materials or by corrugated metal or plywood. 
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With all difficulties in curving plywood removed 
by war techniques, the use of plywood was very 
much favored, even when rounded structural ele- 
ments were encountered. 

Those who preferred the unit plan of prefab- 
rication suggested that factory assembly lines 
turn out complete entire functional units of the 
dwelling, such as the bathroom, the kitchen, the 
laundry, a stateroom type of sleeping cubicle, or 
a combination of several of these functional com- 
ponents. This is heralded by its proponents as 
a more sensible scheme because the functional 
unit contains the expensive part of the house. 

By the use of prefabricated functional units, 
which are moved in complete to the job and con- 
nected to the foundations or slab base with 
appropriate outlets and inlets for wastes and 
public utilities all set for them, all indispensable 
functions of home life are provided for imme- 
diately. These units can be connected, sheltered, 
or separated by roofed-in areas of any size or 
shape. 

This roofed-in area thus becomes the living 
room, dining room, playroom, hobby room, 
rumpus room section of the house, as contrasted 
with the functional parts of the house. Roofing 
over such an area and surrounding it with glass 
panels, modules and screens is not at all ex- 
pensive. That is to say, it does not cost as much 
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Segregation of the utilities in a two-story unit, bathrooms 
above kitchen and utility, gives flexibility to the remainder 
of the house which would presumably be of panel construc- 
tion. This design, as many others, assumes a prefabrication 
of standardized panels. This design is by |. M. Pei and 
E. H. Duhart. 
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as the more elaborately equipped functional unit | 


area. 


The roofed-in area can be big or small ag | 


preferred. It can be expanded almost at will. 
It can be made, as shown in the plans, into a part 
of the patio, the garden, the play yard or of the 
outdoors in general simply by opening up one 
or more sides by a touch of the hand on sliding 
or accordion type wall panels. 

Regarding living rooms, most of the designers 
think in larger terms than rooms. Living areas 
would be a better term. Fireplaces still retain 
their hold, but may be centered in the living 
space with heat going out in all directions, or 
the fireplace may be on a turntable so that a 
simple lever swings it out to face the patio, even 
when it is red hot, so that it can be used as a 
barbeque pit. 

Living rooms are all shapes and sizes. Curves 
are more often found in this section of the home 
than in any of the smaller components. Built-in 
couches, bookcases, radio and television cabinets, 
projection booths, hobby work benches, reading 
nooks and game sections abound. Bars are often 
included in connection with wall openings from 
the kitchen into the living area, utilizing the 
same refrigeration units as the food department. 
Here the imagination of the future home builder 
is to be allowed free rein. The interests of the 
family will be the controlling factor in living 
room designs. 

Perhaps the most universal feature of all the 
contest plans was the melting together of the 
living room and the patio. This usually was 
done with glass doors. These doors slide out of 
sight or, in a few cases, lift up like a garage 
door with counter weights. At any rate the out- 
doors and the indoors are to be merged wherever 
climate and insects permit. There is the wide 
utilization of glass, not as windows, but as 
walls. Ninety-two per cent of all plans sub- 
mitted showed one or more wall surfaces as 
all-glass. In many cases it was stipulated that 
this was to be special glass, glass that filters 
sun rays, glass that is double or triple to act 
as insulation. Where glass walls are used, wide 
overhanging eaves were also in evidence. South 
side walls in homes in the northern states 
were counted upon to add heat in winter. 

Closely linked with insulation against heat is 
acoustic treatment against noise. Sometimes 
this treatment is in favor of noise, as it is used 
as a method of increasing the enjoyment of mu- 
sic. Sound control thus is effected by more than 
one method. Sound-absorbing materials as in- 
terior linings for walls and ceilings are already 
traditional and much favored. Sloping ceilings 
and canted walls provide non-parallel sides to 
the living area so that echoes are broken up and 
tonal purity is preserved. This is taking a 
leaf from the radio broadcasting book where 
such techniques have been explained for years. 
Thus, through the use of proper lights, insulat- 
ing, acoustic materials, and proper design, the 
postwar family can live in a home where artistic 
appreciation will have the benefit of true colors, 
undistorted sound, and preferred temperature. 

Exteriors, which are often the main consid- 
eration in the minds of homeseeking couples, are 
shown in great variety, although the traditional 
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period types of architecture are notably absent. 
That seems to be inevitable because the first 
thought in mind of the designer is the use to 
which the various house components are to be 
put rather than the exterior arrangement of 
gables, fenestration, and style. However, the 
arrangement of masses is almost always good 
and the textures of the outside of the house can 
be anything the builder desires. 

Regarding the question of materials, most of 
the designers accompanied their plans with sug- 
gestion. The use of native materials is almost 
always approved. Local stone, brick, concrete 
blocks, redwood, ship lap, shingles, plaster, and 
metals are all suggested by more than a few of 
the planners. 

Starting at the ground, the future workman’s 
home will be built on a solid slab foundation 
that serves as a floor for all rooms on the first 
story. At least that is the belief of 78 per cent 
of the contestants. This slab will be of concrete 
or masonry, waterproofed and probably contain- 
ing piping or channels for plumbing, wires, and 
often heater ducts for radiant floor heating. The 
slab will be surfaced by mastic, tile, linoleum, 
wall to wall carpets of interesting materials or 
merely colored and waxed cement. Wood floor- 
ing of the conventional raised type was not 
widely favored. Obviously, this means that most 
of the experts think a postwar home does not 
need to have a basement. 

When it comes to walls and ceilings there 
seems to be an almost unanimous vote for what 
is known as “dry” construction. Only a dozen 
of the plans, which incidentally came from every 
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In this case a well-known system of construc- 
tion, though probably never used in a house, 
has been developed and explored to see what 
possibilities it might bring out in home con- 
struction. This design is by Theodore Lu- 
derowski. 
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section of the nation from Canada to the Rio 
Grande and from Maine to Honolulu, showed 
walls of the conventional lath and plaster type. 
Instead these experts suggested panels and wall 
sections of many materials, including laminations 
of plywood, pressed and glued “stressed skin” 
modules of plywood, aluminum sheeting with 
corrugations separating the smooth skins, plas- 
tics and, above all, glass. 

One of the great advantages of “dry construc- 
tion” will be speed. In many cases the wall 
panels will be colored in advance with such inde- 
structible pigmentation that no further painting 
will be needed or desired. In other cases walls 
will be painted or covered with durable and at- 
tractive textures of wall cloth and wallpaper. 
Thus with no necessity for the owner to wait 
for successive coats of wet plaster to dry, it 
will be possible to expedite the building period 
by weeks. Roofs shown on 67 per cent of the 
plans were flat. Even with the remaining 33 
per cent the pitch of the roof was never steep. 
In many cases roofs were in two levels, forming 
what architects call a “clerestory” which per- 
mits light and fresh air to enter rooms beneath 
the raised portion ef the roof through openings 
of various sizes near the ceiling. Areas with 
clerestory light and ventilation were usually the 
living and dining rooms, although sometimes 
this system was utilized for sleeping sections of 
the home to afford privacy plus circulation. Nat- 
urally, roof materials varied greatly, but some 
type composition was indicated, usually underlaid 
with an effective insulation or air space. 
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The Business Front 


Still plenty of chaos in Washington, 
since war always is chaotic. You 
should recognize this fact, since it’s 
everybody’s job to help straighten it 
out. None the less, it’s only fair to 
remember that the national, over-all 
management of this war has set a new 
high in wartime efficiency. That may 
be hard to believe, as you struggle 
with reports, ratings and limitation 
orders; but those who should know 
about these things say it’s true. Fight- 
ing men are better trained, better 
armed, better supplied, better com- 
manded, better cared for when sick or 
wounded. Industry has done an im- 
measurably better job, and commerce 
has carried an infinitely heavier load. 
Don’t forget this, while you’re work- 
ing to correct the remaining snarls. 

Much of the confusion here in Wash- 
ington stems from the immensity of 
the job and from the difficulty of 
seeing it whole. Tom Stokes, noted 
Washington news man, says that 
“Congress has departed from Gov- 
ernment by party, and has descended 
to Government by pressure groups 
and blocs.” That’s probably true; 
but it isn’t the all-out indictment 
of Congress that it may seem to be at 
first glance. Congress hasn’t created 
the pressure groups. You and we did 
that, when we couldn’t get together 
with our neighbors on a nationwide 
program. 


Relative Costs 


Price control continues to be a hot 
point; probably the hottest at the 
moment in the government field. Hun- 
dreds of groups are caught in unin- 
tended squeezes and find themselves 
fighting for economic survival. 

Farm income, this year, is estimated 
at twenty billions; a new high. But 
farm net profits are dwindling; due 
to such things as increasing cost of 
feed and scarcity of operating equip- 
ment. 

Senator George D. Aiken, of Ver- 
mont, told this page a curious story. 
The Senator operates a number of 
farms in his home State; mostly dairy 
farms. Each year in December his 
farm labor, and such of the neighbor- 
ing farmers as may wish to join in, 
make Christmas wreaths of Vermont 
evergreens. “You may not believe 
this,’ the Senator said, “but these 
people get a larger cash income from 
twelve days of work in making these 
wreaths than they can make from two 
years of farming. This special work 
makes it possible for me to go on with 
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the necessary job of producing food.” 

Secretary Ickes warns of another 
probable coal strike; adds that coal 
reserves are already at a dangerously 
low point. 

At this writing, Congress is stunned 
and shaken by the overwhelming vote 
of the operating railroad men to strike 
for higher wages. Such a strike 
would paralyze the war effort in less 
than a week. It seems incredible that 
such a strike should actually occur; 
and probably it will not. But it may 
issue in the liquidation of the Little 
Steel formula. 

The government control men, 
Byrnes and Vinson and Jones say they 
have no alternative plans or prepared 
positions to which they will retire if 
Little Steel and the subsidy program 
are outlawed. This statement is gen- 
erally believed, here in Washington. 


Subsidies 


Senator Aiken, to return to him, 
says the subsidy program is unfair 
because it does not fit the problem 
with any exactness. As he sees it, 
probably 120,000,000 Americans have 
the necessary income to pay supply- 
and-demand prices for food. To sub- 
sidize all food in the markets would 
give aid to these people who do not 
need it. But 15,000,000 Americans 
could not pay those prices. The fact 
that this minority has small incomes 
does not mean that the people are 
shiftless or no good. The group 
includes country school teachers, 
preachers, white-collar clerks and 
many others who work at trades and 
professions to which society has never 
given more than a poverty wage. 
They should have better incomes; but 
they don’t get these incomes and are 
not likely to get them. 

No nationwide or universal formula, 
so Mr. Aiken believes, will fit all 
Americans. Such a formula would 
either aid people who don’t need it or 
would starve people who don’t deserve 
that treatment. The Senator has in- 
troduced a food-stamp bill to reduce 
food prices to persons of low incomes. 
He frankly has little hope for its 
passage; wants, however to hold pub- 
lic hearings for the purpose of getting 
the situation understood. 

For our purposes, we mention these 
things to indicate the enormous diffi- 
culties of controlling prices. And be- 
cause you and we can’t get together 
on a set of national policies, we force 
Congress down to the level of dealing 
with blocs and pressure groups. Con- 
gress hates this business as much as 











the loftiest idealist does. But it’s a 
free country, and Congress has to 
represent the people; and if the people 
divide into pressure groups Congress 
has no choice except to go along. 


Lumber Prospects 


The crux of the lumber problem 
continues to be declining production 
volume. Give us volume, of course, 
and we could straighten out most of 
our own tangles. Probably the most 
important question being worked on 
at present is the mattter of getting 
southern mills back into full produc- 
tion; and that means especially the 
smaller mills. Not too many definite 
factors can be reported at this writ- 
ing; but man-sized efforts are being 
made, in the field of prices and the 
like, to get these mills going. 

It’s something like this: War indus- 
tries continue to expand on the West 
Coast; due in part, no doubt, to the 
growing efforts in the Pacific war. 
However, don’t be fooled by the ama- 
teur strategists who have been telling 
you that so far comparatively little 
munitions supply or manpower have 
been going to the Pacific. It’s been 
enormous; so large in fact that it’s 
delayed the invasion of Fortress 
Europe. But Pacific shipments will 
continue to increase steadily. The big 
projects for war housing are now on 
the West Coast; in fact the Housing 
men talk, not too clearly, about 
100,000 more units in the West. What- 
ever the amount, it’s clear that an 
increasing volume of fir and western 
pine will be needed and used west of 
the continental divide. But this 
doesn’t mean that eastern war indus- 
tries are going to need little lumber. 
They continue to need huge quanti- 
ties; and the most logical place to get 
these supplies is from southern mills. 
The biggest potential source of supply 
is the small mill that has been forced 
to close or at least to diminish pro- 
duction; either for lack of manpower 
or because price ceilings leave the 
operator in the red. This is one of 
the most acute of the industry’s 
problems. 


Small Hardwood Mills 


Rumors go about the city to the 
effect that M-364, the hardwood limi- 
tation order, is due for revision. Con- 
sider this only as rumor until official 
announcements are issued. The order 
excepts mills cutting less than 10,000 
feet a day; and this has been held to 
mean less than 10,000 feet of hard- 
woods. Apparently the government 
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to except mills cutting both hardwood 
and softwood stock, if the total of 
both kinds exceeded 10,000 feet. Also 
there are murmurs to the effect that 
small hardwood mills, less exactly 
regulated, have been cutting hardwood 
construction lumber for civilian use 
and have been getting rather hand- 
some prices for it. So there are 
whispers to the effect that a sharp 
limitation on the price of this con- 
struction stuff may go into effect. 
Army needs hardwoods for truck 
bodies; and it’s reasonably clear, from 
the list of hardwoods in M-364, that 
the order was intended to support the 
truck-body project. Indirectly, the 
diversion of this special list of hard- 
wood species to the making of trucks 
should release other species to the 
Navy’s landing boat program. 


Civilian Trucks 

The ODT, which might resemble 
Santa Claus except that it has neither 
a long beard nor a jolly disposition, 
has just warned us not to get too 
many pleasant anticipations about 
those 123,000 non-military trucks 
scheduled for production in ’44. In 
the first place, that’s a lot fewer than 
normal peace-time needs. In the sec- 
ond place, trucks have been carrying 
heavier loads and working longer 
hours; resulting in greater replace- 
ment needs. In the third place, some 
43,000 of these scheduled trucks will 
be assigned to government agencies; 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
Maritime Commission and the like. In 
the fourth place, the remaining 80,000 
machines probably will not be manu- 
factured until the second half of the 
year; so only the most urgent civilian 
replacements can be allowed during 
the first half of ’44. 

To add further to our good cheer, 
“PAW” Ickes indicates that we’re 
likely to have less civilian gasoline. 
As Oinie says so eloquently, “Fine 
War!” 

The ODT has other things, in addi- 
tion to trucks, to think about. The 
Truman Committee of the Senate, 
which calls them as it sees them, has 
taken a look at the railroads. The 
roads have to handle the long end of 
war materials, and they’ve been carry- 
ing the biggest load of passenger 
traffic in all history. The rail boys 
have been doing a good job, under 
the circumstances; but their equip- 
ment is wearing out. 

Bro. Truman asks the Army in a 
hard voice why so many soldiers are 
being shipped back and forth in this 
country; why it’s necessary to train 
4 G I in a dozen or twenty different 
U. S. camps, one after another. The 
Missouri Senator thinks a considerable 
lightening of the traffic load can be 
made at that point, without hindering 
the war effort. But more than this 
Saving will be necessary; such as a 
larger number of locomotives and 
freight cars. Steel has been assigned 
for the manufacture of 30,000 cars 
next year. 


Hardwood Plywood 
and Veneer 


The cutbacks in the wooden aircraft 
programs are creating some industry 
problems. So far, there is no excess 
of hardwood veneer; but such an ex- 
cess is likely to appear when hard- 
wood plywood orders decrease, as they 
will, because of the cutbacks. 

Several outlets have been suggested 
to utilize this plywood and the produc- 
tion capacity for manufacturing it. 
The landing craft program is being 
stepped up, and the plants should have 
little difficulty shifting to grades 
needed in that program. Quantities 
of this plywood can be used in housing 
and boxing; although the higher price 
would be a deterrent. But demand 
is great in these fields, and the hard- 
woods will be used if softwoods are 
not available. The WPB has suggested 
that, under present regulations, much 
hardwood plywood and veneer can be 
used in furniture manufacture. These 
items are exempted from the restric- 
tions of L-260-a except as to in- 
ventory. Also certain additional types 
of veneer can be utilized in battery 
separators. 

Large production of walnut veneer 
has reduced the amount of stock avail- 
able for gunstocks; and restrictive 
orders may be necessary. Supplies 
of birch, hard maple, gum, poplar and 
water tupelo logs are fairly low, due 
chiefly to labor shortages in the 
woods. 


Retail Advertising 


There’s one type of promotion that 
national retail leaders approve to the 
limit; the kind of advertising that 
keeps the local retailer’s name before 
his customers. Much vague promis- 
ing is being done, in newspapers and 
general magazines, to the effect that 
wonder materials and miraculous 
processes will make all kinds of build- 
ings possible. There’s supposed to be 
amazing new designs and equally 
amazing methods all ready to go. 
Part of this has a basis in fact; but 
much is day dreaming. The retail 
dealer is associated in the public mind 
with the old-fashioned, pedestrian 
methods of getting buildings erected. 
As a matter of fact, the new mate- 
rials and methods are not likely to 
figure extensively in postwar construc- 
tion; and, in so far as they do figure, 
they’ll be managed largely by retail 
dealers. So it’s important, in prepar- 
ation for that postwar period, that a 
dealer keep clearly before his com- 
munity the fact that he is up at the 
front in building practices and will be 
ready to go. 

The NLMA has been offering a mat 
service for this type of advertising. 
This publicity is centered about the 
purchase of war bonds, to be held as 
capital for postwar home construction. 
Robert Turner says that some 23 
retail associations have accepted the 
service and have distributed more 
than 12,000 catalogs of these advertis- 
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ing mats among their members. Deal- 
ers have already ordered many 
thousands of the mats and are using 
them in local advertising. 


Hardwood Small Dimension 


A pricing order for hardwood small 
dimension, MPR 501, allows manufac- 
turers to pass on to buyers the in- 
creases in labor and material costs 
that have emerged during recent 
months. These squares, flat stock, 
rounds, billets, and sawed or glued 
blanks are used in the manufacture 
of furniture, vehicles, implements and 
the like. Ceiling prices of hardwood 
lumber, used in making small dimen- 
sion items, have been rising; in some 
instances as much as 15 percent. 
Labor costs have been going up. 
Rather than to attempt the complex 
job of setting dollars-and-cents prices 
for these items, the OPA has worked 
out a simpler formula. Producers’ 
f.o.b. prices are set at the sum of 
actual labor and material costs, plus 
the dollars-and-cents overhead and 
profit charged by the producer in 
March, 1942. 

At first glance, this seems to be a 
departure from the hold-the-line prac- 
tice; and some lumbermen are reading 
into it a general change of pricing 
formulas. However, materials prices 
are set by general hardwood ceilings; 
and labor costs are regulated by gen- 
eral WLB controls. Hence the busi- 
ness of adding up costs to establish 
sales prices is apparently nothing 
more than a short cut in a field where 
the business of determining dollars- 
and-cents figures would be difficult. 


Furniture Order 


In 1944, wood furniture manufactur- 
ers will be restricted to 84 percent of 
the board footage of lumber, exclusive 
of plywood and veneer, which they 
used for furniture and crating in 1943. 
A listing of the general types of fur- 
niture that may be made out of the 
available lumber and directions to 
manufacturers for filing reports on 
consumption and inventories of lum- 
ber are included in the order. This 
is Limitation Order L-260-a. Types 
of furniture that may not be manu- 
factured are in the main less essential 
items or in little demand. 

Restrictions have been placed upon 
the use of seven species of hardwoods 
by furniture manufacturers; ash, 
beech, yellow birch, hickory, hard 
maple, oak and rock elm in No. 1 
common and higher grades. The pur- 
pose is to turn these supplies to the 
truck-body program and to other 
government uses. 

Inventory limitations have been set 
at a six-months supply for rough 
lumber, and at a three-months supply 
for plywood, veneer, and wood in 
other forms. The supply that may be 
held by an individual manufacturer is 
determined on the basis of the rate 
at which he may use the wood under 
the order. 
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TREES will die, but 
FORESTS may live 
FOREVER 


Good FOREST MANAGE- 
MENT takes a tree crop, but 
leaves the forests. 


Our modern methods of tim- 
ber harvesting have left all 
the young and middle aged 
trees to sow seeds for a new 
crop. These will now grow 
faster because the ripe trees 
have been harvested. 


TIMBER IS A CROP and this 
kind of forest management 
takes one crop while growing 
another for the future. 


No. 4 in a series on the modern manufacture of lumber. 


J. NEILS LUMBER COMPANY 


Klickitat, Washington Libby, Montana 





What Do You Want In 
Clean Treated Lumber # 


Wood Treating Chemicals Company has developed a full line of wood treat- 


ing chemicals . .. to meet the varying requirements, treating procedures 
and cost factors. 


Termite repellents, moisture resistants, sap stain control, fire retardants... 
any single control or combination of controls, You will find whatever wood 
control you desire in one of Wood Treating Chemicals Company's standard 
formulas ... every one tried and proven. 


Send for Bulletins 


Send for bulletins of standard wood treating prepcration, describing pur- 
poses and applications and giving prices. These bulletins will give the 
answer to your wood treating problems. 


GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS 


All Army. Navy. Maritime Commission and Public Housing Authority 
Specifications calling for chlorinated phenol wood preservatives, moisture 
repellents and coloring are fully met by our WOODTOX, TIMBERTOX and 
WOODFIX Oil Solutions. 


WOOD TREATING CHEMICALS COMPANY 


812 OLIVE ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sales Agents for MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO.—Sapstain Control, Wood 
Preservatives and Moisture Repellents 
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OMAK-KWALITY 


Window, Door District Sales 


and Cellar Representatives 
FRAMES 


Trim, Mouldings, Casing, 
Base, Finish Lumber, Furni- 


+ ag: Mr. Arthur M. Johnson | 
ture Specialties, Etc. 1448 West 73rd St. 
Kansas City, 








Mo. 











Member Western Pine Assn. 


BILES-COLEMAN LUMBER CO., Inc. %* 


FIRST CHOICE throughout the 
Anaconda PI N E BUILDING PICTURE! —_—— 


A Quality Pine 
With a Famous 
Name 














The name Anaconda is 


known around the world. 





Anaconda Ponderosa lives 


up to its famous name in 











quality and manufacture. 


It’s an ideal lumber for all 


peacetime construction METAL TRIMS 


Wherever smart, trademarked 
uses. It’s making good modern floor and 


wail cover we — @HROMEDGE 


now for scores of war uses. | used, B & T metal Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
trims trademarked 
Chromedge are the leading choice as the finishing touch 0 
Member Western Pine Assn. protection and eye-appeal. (Several rolled metal shapes a 
still available for current needs, from stocks existing befo 
B & T turned to war production. Write for details.) 


ANACONDA a eee bara The B cT Metals Company 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


MEDFORD CORPORATION 


MEDFORD, OREGON 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 
Ponderosa Pine . . . . . Douglas Fir 
Sugar Pine . .. . . White Fir 


Members Western Pine Assn., West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. and West Coast Bureau of Lumber Grades and Inspection. 
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jidn’t intend it that way; didn’t intend 
to except mills cutting both hardwood 
and softwood stock, if the total of 
hoth kinds exceeded 10,000 feet. Also 
there are murmurs to the effect that 
small hardwood mills, less exactly 
regulated, have been cutting hardwood 
construction lumber for civilian use 
and have been getting rather hand- 
sme prices for it. So there are 
whispers to the effect that a sharp 
limitation on the price of this con- 
struction stuff may go into effect. 
Army needs hardwoods for truck 
bodies; and it’s reasonably clear, from 
the list of hardwoods in M-364, that 
the order was intended to support the 
truck-body project. Indirectly, the 
diversion of this special list of hard- 
wood species to the making of trucks 
should release other species to the 
Navy's landing boat program. 
















Civilian Trucks 

The ODT, which might resemble 
Santa Claus except that it has neither 
a long beard nor a jolly disposition, 
has just warned us not to get too 
many pleasant anticipations about 
those 123,000 non-military trucks 
scheduled for production in ’44. In 
the first place, that’s a lot fewer than 
normal peace-time needs. In the sec- 
ond place, trucks have been carrying 
heavier loads and working longer 
hours; resulting in greater replace- 
ment needs. In the third place, some 
43,000 of these scheduled trucks will 
be assigned to government agencies; 
Foreign Economic Administration, 
Maritime Commission and the like. In 
the fourth place, the remaining 80,000 
machines probably will not be manu- 
factured until the second half of the 
year; so only the most urgent civilian 
replacements can be allowed during 
the first half of ’44. 

To add further to our good cheer, 
“PAW” Ickes indicates that we’re 
likely to have less civilian gasoline. 
As Oinie says so eloquently, “Fine 
War!” 

The ODT has other things, in addi- 
tion to trucks, to think about. The 
Truman Committee of the Senate, 
which calls them as it sees them, has 
taken a look at the railroads. The 
roads have to handle the long end of 
war materials, and they’ve been carry- 
Ing the biggest load of passenger 
traffic in all history. The rail boys 
have been doing a good job, under 
the circumstances; but their equip- 
ment is wearing out. 

Bro. Truman asks the Army in a 
hard voice why so many soldiers are 
being shipped back and forth in this 
country; why it’s necessary to train 
4G I in a dozen or twenty different 
U. S. camps, one after another. The 
Missouri Senator thinks a considerable 
lightening of the traffic load can be 
made at that point, without hindering 
the war effort. But more than this 
Saving will be necessary; such as a 
larger number of locomotives and 
freight cars. Steel has been assigned 


for the manufacture of 30,000 cars 
next year. 
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Hardwood Plywood 
and Veneer 


The cutbacks in the wooden aircraft 
programs are creating some industry 
problems. So far, there is no excess 
of hardwood veneer; but such an ex- 
cess is likely to appear when hard- 
wood plywood orders decrease, as they 
will, because of the cutbacks. 

Several outlets have been suggested 
to utilize this plywood and the produc- 
tion capacity for manufacturing it. 
The landing craft program is being 
stepped up, and the plants should have 
little difficulty shifting to grades 
needed in that program. Quantities 
of this plywood can be used in housing 
and boxing; although the higher price 
would be a deterrent. But demand 
is great in these fields, and the hard- 
woods will be used if softwoods are 
not available. The WPB has suggested 
that, under present regulations, much 
hardwood plywood and veneer can be 
used in furniture manufacture. These 
items are exempted from the restric- 
tions of L-260-a except as to in- 
ventory. Also certain additional types 
of veneer can be utilized in battery 
separators. 

Large production of walnut veneer 
has reduced the amount of stock avail- 
able for gunstocks; and restrictive 
orders may be necessary. Supplies 
of birch, hard maple, gum, poplar and 
water tupelo logs are fairly low, due 
chiefly to labor shortages in the 
woods. 


Retail Advertising 


There’s one type of promotion that 
national retail leaders approve to the 
limit; the kind of advertising that 
keeps the local retailer’s name before 
his customers. Much vague promis- 
ing is being done, in newspapers and 
general magazines, to the effect that 
wonder materials and miraculous 
processes will make all kinds of build- 
ings possible. There’s supposed to be 
amazing new designs and equally 
amazing methods all ready to go. 
Part of this has a basis in fact; but 
much is day dreaming. The retail 
dealer is associated in the public mind 
with the old-fashioned, pedestrian 
methods of getting buildings erected. 
As a matter of fact, the new mate- 
rials and methods are not likely to 
figure extensively in postwar construc- 
tion; and, in so far as they do figure, 
they’ll be managed largely by retail 
dealers. So it’s important, in prepar- 
ation for that postwar period, that a 
dealer keep clearly before his com- 
munity the fact that he is up at the 
front in building practices and will be 
ready to go. 

The NLMA has been offering a mat 
service for this type of advertising. 
This publicity is centered about the 
purchase of war bonds, to be held as 
capital for postwar home construction. 
Robert Turner says that some 23 
retail associations have accepted the 
service and have distributed more 
than 12,000 catalogs of these advertis- 
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ing mats among their members. Deal- 
ers have already ordered many 
thousands of the mats and are using 
them in local advertising. 


Hardwood Small Dimension 


A pricing order for hardwood small 
dimension, MPR 501, allows manufac- 
turers to pass on to buyers the in- 
creases in labor and material costs 
that have emerged during recent 
months. These squares, flat stock, 
rounds, billets, and sawed or glued 
blanks are used in the manufacture 
of furniture, vehicles, implements and 
the like. Ceiling prices of hardwood 
lumber, used in making small dimen- 
sion items, have been rising; in some 
instances as much as 15 percent. 
Labor costs have been going up. 
Rather than to attempt the complex 
job of setting dollars-and-cents prices 
for these items, the OPA has worked 
out a simpler formula. Producers’ 
f.o.b. prices are set at the sum of 
actual labor and material costs, plus 
the dollars-and-cents overhead and 
profit charged by the producer in 
March, 1942. 

At first glance, this seems to be a 
departure from the hold-the-line prac- 
tice; and some lumbermen are reading 
into it a general change of pricing 
formulas. However, materials prices 
are set by general hardwood ceilings; 
and labor costs are regulated by gen- 
eral WLB controls. Hence the busi- 
ness of adding up costs to establish 
sales prices is apparently nothing 
more than a short cut in a field where 
the business of determining dollars- 
and-cents figures would be difficult. 


Furniture Order 


In 1944, wood furniture manufactur- 
ers will be restricted to 84 percent of 
the board footage of lumber, exclusive 
of plywood and veneer, which they 
used for furniture and crating in 1943. 
A listing of the general types of fur- 
niture that may be made out of the 
available lumber and directions to 
manufacturers for filing reports on 
consumption and inventories of lum- 
ber are included in the order. This 
is Limitation Order L-260-a. Types 
of furniture that may not be manu- 
factured are in the main less essential 
items or in little demand. 

Restrictions have been placed upon 
the use of seven species of hardwoods 
by furniture manufacturers; ash, 
beech, yellow birch, hickory, hard 
maple, oak and rock elm in No. 1 
common and higher grades. The pur- 
pose is to turn these supplies to the 
truck-body program and to other 
government uses. 

Inventory limitations have been set 
at a six-months supply for rough 
lumber, and at a three-months supply 
for plywood, veneer, and wood in 
other forms. The supply that may be 
held by an individual manufacturer is 
determined on the basis of the rate 
at which he may use the wood under 
the order. 
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WORLD WAR 1 
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Source: Construction Activity in the U. S. 1915-1937 U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


War's Effect on Lumber Prices 


Since.World War II has now been 
in progress as long as the duration 
of World War I, a comparison of 
lumber price trends may be inter- 
esting. Choosing No. 1 boards 
(shiplap) in southern yellow pine 
lumber, 1x8, 14 & 16 feet, air dried, 
as a standard item, the following 
prices have been taken from the 
records of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. 


Private Residential Construction 


‘23 «24 
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Source: Survey of Current Business U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


1917 1918 1919 1926 

$19.25 $27.50 $31.25 $60.00 

27.00 30.50 43.00 50.00 

The prices of the same item just 

before the outbreak of World War 

II and under the Maximum prices 

established by the Office of Price 

Administration, effective Sept. 5, 
1941, are: 

1938 1939 1940 Ceilings 


$41.42* $41.01* $31.44** $41.00 $42.50 
41.43* 38.40* 31.95* 


Jan. 
July 


*East and West side averages. 
**Dec. 1939 average. 


WORLD WAR 2 


Private Residential Construction 


34°35 36 #37 ‘38 #39 «+40 «4 «42 

Average mill values of yellow 
pine in 1915 were, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, $12.41. There 
was a steady rise through the war 
years to $35.89 in 1920. The post- 
war depression brought that figure 
down to $19.42 in 1921. The recoy- 
ery sent the price to $29.82 in 1923, 
following which a slow decline ap- 
peared. There was a recovery in 
1928, and the sharpest drop of the 
depression years occurred between 
the reports for 1930 and 1931. 





Section of the 64-car special train rolling into International Falls, Minn., for recent Victory 

Pulpwood Festival. Gov. Thye of Minnesota is shown using a "Swede Saw" at left and 

below at throttle of train. Other view shows flapjack eating contest by paper and Insulite 
makers 


High Spots of Pulpwood Festival 
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N APPROACHING the turn of the 
year the lumber industry will now 
check back over its performance 
and accomplishments of the past 
12 months in carrying out its pledge 
to the nation to produce and deliver a 
maximum volume of its essential ma- 
terial when and where needed “for the 
duration of the war.” With the con- 
struction program on the home front 
to provide housing for the war work- 
ers and the fighting forces quite com- 
plete in 1942, the pressure for lumber 
supplies in the current year shifted 
first to boards and strips for boxing 
and crating for packaging supplies for 
delivery to our own forces on the 
fighting fronts and under “lend-lease” 
to our allies. Later in the year as our 
forces in the Pacific were island hop- 
ping vigorously in the general direc- 
tion of Japan there were emergency 
calls for dimension lumber and boards 
for the construction of barracks, hos- 
pitals, hangars and other essential 
equipment needed at each advanced 
position. The call for lumber in stead- 
ily increasing volume has been fully 
met, but by reason of sharp curtail- 
ment in production due to lack of 
manpower for labor in the woods and 
mills there has been a mere trickle of 
lumber flowing to civilian uses. 

The CPA (Central Procuring 
Agency) came into the picture early 
in the year, and as the urgency for 
delivering supplies in the Pacific area 
increased, it has insisted during the 
past three months that shipping per- 
mits for orders rated lower than AA-2 
must not be granted. When the Pat- 
man committee left Washington in 
November to study at the source the 
causes of and possible cure for the 
shortage of manpower in production 
centers, it was told by a spokesman 
for the lumber industry that the ship- 
yards, airplane plants and the draft 
had taken fully 30 percent of the 
lumber industry’s skilled labor, a fact 
that was offered as a primary cause in 
forcing the mills to an output volume 
in 1943 of from 20 to 25 percent below 
mill capacity. It is this cause that 
has encouraged the United States 
Forest Service to warn the authorities 
in Washington that this manpower 
shortage for war production must be 
corrected if the unprecedented war- 
time demands upon the lumber indus- 
try are to be adequately served 
through 1944, 

Reports from many lumber produc- 
tion centers indicate that unsold stocks 
on the mill yards are close to the 
vanishing point while reserves of lum- 
ber in wholesale and retail stocks are 
at a critically low level. The allied 
armies in northern Europe poised for 
the invasion of Germany, are receiv- 
Ing few, if any, shipments of spruce 
umber or boards from Russia, and 
none at all from the Scandinavian 
countries and are therefore relying 
almost entirely upon a steady flow of 
spruce from Eastern Canada and of 
fir from British Columbia, all moved 
overseas from the Atlantic Seaboard. 
Private industry, the railroads and 


1943 Lumber Situation 
in Review 


by F. J. CAULKINS 


New England Editor, American Lumberman 


the farmers have resorted to heroic 
action in dealing with the manpower 
shortage, importing workers from 
Mexico, the West Indies, and Canada, 
but the latter country, by reason of 
its own intensive war effort is able 
to loan but a small contingent of its 
usual army of expert woods workers 
for rounding out the camp crews in 
northern Maine. For this reason many 
of the winter mills in that section 
will be out of production until Spring 
as they cannot be economically oper- 
ated with skeleton crews of inexperi- 
enced workers. 

The year in lumber production and 
distribution is drawing to a close sub- 
stantially as it opened, for the war 
bureaus in Washington are in quite 
complete control. WPB directs pro- 
duction, OPA more or less efficiently 
regulates ceiling prices, CPA allots 
the war lumber schedules to the mills, 
and controls deliveries through the 
medium of permits, to the end that 
shipments get to the combat areas 
when and where most needed. It has 
been a difficult period for the retail 
dealer in building material for his 
outlet for construction lumber under 
WPB limitation order L-41 still holds 
the total cost of any home construction 
job to $200 (farm homes $1,000) 
without special authorization. 

The order is being effectively en- 
forced. A recent release gives details 
of two violations for which the Board 
had issued orders suspending further 
construction. in one case the culprit 
had started construction of a resi- 
dence before a permit was issued, was 
warned to desist and even after his 
application had been denied he still 
continued construction. This act 
brought a suspension order which 
states that “the violation is deemed 
clearly willful, and that neither the 
owner or any other person may in 
any manner secure material or fur- 
ther complete construction of the resi- 
dence unless authorized by WPB.” 
Another offender admitted a definite 
violation of the rule and has been 
ordered to suspend construction and is 
prohibited from securing or using any 
equipment to continue or complete 
construction of the residence. The 
Board is intent upon proving that the 
law has teeth enough to bring about 
full and complete enforcement. 

Through the year these columns, 
while consistently applauding the pri- 
mary programs of those war service 
bureaus charged with the control and 
pricing of lumber, have on occasion 
directed attention to unsound (even 
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Uv. S. Navy photos 

The ultimate use of much of 1943's lumber produc- 

tion was such structures as these. Top: Hanger of 

wood timber construction. Second: Floating dry- 

dock. Third: Ring connector timber joint. Bottom: 
Another wide span timber structure. 


confiscatory) acts by novice field men 
and officials in branch offices in their 
attitude toward lumber production and 
distribution. All branches of the 
industry have been eager to serve the 
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war program, though nearly every 
unit devoted to distribution to the 
civilian consumer has been seriously 
limited in lumber distribution. 

Bureau chiefs in Washington know 
the law under which they are operat- 
ing but their enforcement officers in 
the field frequently exercise power 
and authority far beyond either law 
or reason. They fall back upon the 
famous Wannamaker trade slogan 
“The customer is always right” and 
are not impressed that the law governs 
contractual relations in the sale and 
delivery of lumber. 

As recently as Nov. 30 a Los An- 
geles Federal Judge has ruled against 
the contention of OPA that a lumber 
company in that city be assessed 
triple damages aggregating $34,695, 
for allegedly selling lumber for a gov- 
ernment air base in violation of OPA 
regulations. In dismissing the suit the 
judge declared pointedly that “the 
war can be won without destroying 





the Bill of Rights” and further that 
OPA has no right to sue a legitimate 
business firm for triple damages un- 
less black market or _ bootlegging 
practices are involved. He also di- 
rected attention to the illegal tactics 
pursued by OPA field men in seizing 
the lumber company’s records as evi- 
dence, also for threatening further 
drastic action by OPA against it. This 
is said to be the first court ruling in 
the nation under this type of “triple 
damage” suit, but it will prove of 
real interest in 17 more cases now 
before the Los Angeles court, and 
hundreds of similar actions scattered 
over the country. 

The new OPA administrator at 
Washington, Chester Bowles, can be 
counted upon to insist upon sound 
legal practices on the part of his 
regional offices. In the last half of 
the current year there has been de- 
veloped a purpose of close cooperation 
between the executives of OPA-WPB 
and the War Manpower Commission 
in efforts to aid rather than embarrass 
industry in its herculean tasks of effi- 
ciently producing and delivering 
needed supplies to the war program. 

In this war-torn world, this war- 
torn lumber industry “is centering” 
some attention on predictions of the 
approximate date of cessation of hos- 
tilities with Germany, plans for liqui- 
dating surplus commodities, restoring 
civilian plant facilities and, specifi- 
cally for reestablishing the lumber 
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industry in civilian business. When 
the definite date is fixed, the lumber 
industry will move into postwar activ- 
ities with enthusiasm and confidence, 
convinced that the combination of 
allied forces in the South Pacific will 
rapidly push the invading Japs back 
to their island home. 

Already tentative plans for the 
physical and economic restoration of 
the lumber industry in the postwar 
era are being formulated, and will 
rapidly come to the surface as the 
war bureaus release the construction 
industry and the distributors of build- 
ing material from current supply 
directives. The cancelling of govern- 
ment contracts for lumber, the dis- 
tribution of its stock piles and the 
flow of used lumber from razed camp 
equipment, and many ill-conceived 
housing projects will pose a _ real 
problem upon the industry as it strives 
to bring lumber supplies into balance 
with demand, while the producers 


Much lumber is 
needed to keep up 
food production, 
and for crating. 
Airplane crates 
such as that below 
measure as much 
as 18 feet square 
by 40 feet long. 


* Fruehauf Trailer photo 


gauge their output and order files to 
the developing and unpredictable vol- 
ume of demand for restocking the 
depleted distribution yards from 
Coast to Coast. There must follow 
also a complete realignment of ships, 
and restoration of water transporta- 
tion services both coastal and inter- 
coastal that were completely cancelled 
in December, 1941, by reason of the 
submarine hazard and the requisition- 
ing of all available ship space for 
moving war supplies. 

That lumber producers in all sec- 
tions have made good their pledge of 
enlistment for the duration, is evi- 
denced in a recent statement by Col. 
Fred G. Sherrill, chief of the Army’s 
Materials and Equipment Section 
when he declared that on no occasion 
had a ship been delayed in sailing 
with war cargo by reason of the fail- 
ure of a lumber shipper to deliver 
his material at ships side in ample 


time. They have turned out every 
foot of lumber possible with the stead. 
ily decreasing supply of manpower 
available for work in the woods and 
mills. Happily the railroads, under 
private management, have performed 
much more efficiently than under gov- 
ernment control in World War No. 1, 
and, comparatively the service has 
been much more commendable, for the 
burden has been greatly increased by 
turning over to the rails all of the 
long haul shipments usually moved by 
water. 

A late bulletin by WPB indicates 
that stocks of lumber held by the saw- 
mills declined to 3,631,008,000 board 
feet at the end of the third quarter 
in 1943, a shrinkage since January 1 
of approximately 1,320,000,000 with 
the sharpest drop noted in the North- 
eastern section where the manpower 
shortage was most acute. Although 
wholesale selling prices for lumber 
have been held quite uniformly 
through the year at the ceiling levels 
established by OPA, the lumber index 
at the moment is close to 144.8 using 
the index for 1926 as 100. And 1926 
was the last normal year, preceding 
the collapse of the building boom 
which carried lumber production— 
both hardwoods and softwoods—down 
from the 1926 level of 36,936 million 
feet to the low in 1932 of 10,151 mil- 
lion feet. 

Another milestone in lumber his- 
tory marks the end in the log salvage 


project in New England following the 
hurricane of September, 1938. Forest 
Service took over the task and was 
supported by a Federal loan of $13,- 
200,000. The product went to war 
orders as fast as it was made ready 
for shipment, but with OPA ceiling 
prices, and operating costs mounting 
so rapidly due to labor costs, the 
final accounting soon to be submitted 
will show that the government loan 
cannot be fully repaid. In any event 
this block of 700,000,000 feet proved 
to be of vital and timely importance 
to the war effort. Had it been mar- 
keted in normal times to the civilian 
users it would at least have been a 
disturbing factor in the Eastern pine 
market in competition with other 
Eastern pine and the Idaho and Pon- 
derosa pines of the West. 

The year ahead is at least challeng- 
ing to the postwar planners. 
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Logged in 1936-’37 


1908 -- 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 
1942 -- 750,000,000 Feet of Standing Timber 


HAS YIELDED 1,019,000,000 FEET 
ao 45% Hemlock, 15% White Pine, 40% Hardwood 
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HE retail lumber dealer was given 
the favored spot in the sun at the 
Farm Buildings Repair Conference 
on December 10. It was repeatedly 
emphasized that the farmer had very 
close relations with his lumber dealer 
and came to him frequently for advice, 
especially on building problems. The 
Conference sponsored by the War 
Food Administration and the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers 
was held at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
and drew a good attendance. 

In the chair was K. J. T. Ekblaw of 
American Zine Institute. After he 


had outlined the objectives of the 
meeting, F. E. Charles, Principal In- 
formation Specialist, War Food Ad- 
ministration, talked on the theme of 
“Food Fights for Freedom.” Walter 
H. Lloyd of the War Food Adminis- 
tration said that salesmen had been 
changed to expediters for the war 
duration and that consequently right 
now the important contact of the 
manufacturer was through the lumber 
dealer. 

S. P. Lyle, in charge of the Agri- 
cultural Section of the Extension 
Service, outlined the functions of the 




















KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


A new year is at hand. The old 
one is fast ebbing. Whatever satis- 
faction we are able to find within 
is that which our own unselfishness 
and our own endeavors have earned 


for us.... 


The service we have rendered has 
been faithful to our country, fair 
to our neighbors and true to those 
higher principles to which we have 
dedicated ourselves. 


year die.... 


The new year dawns with some 
brightness breaking through those 
clouds 
years ago. . 
It finds the twelve-month ushering 
in with a_ greater promise 


sweeter hope than ever before. . . . 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Extends Greetings 


So let the old 


which 


dark 


- even one year ago. 


were so two 


and 


May the year see fulfill- 
ment of those good things 


which now are only hopes. 
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FARM BUILDING REPAIR CONFERENCE | 


county agents and the demonstrating 
agents who work directly with the 
farmers Dr. W. T. Spanton, Director 
of Food Production War Training, 
spoke about vocational agricultural 
education. These programs he said 
are co-operative and not bureaucratic, 
Federal funds on a 50-50 basis are 
allotted to the states, and teachers are 
employed by local boards. At the 
present time farm machinery has 
monopolized most of the appropria- 
tion for courses in metal work, wood- 
working, etc., and the building indus. 
try (which is also a vital part in farm 


problems) has been asleep at the 
switch. 
Arthur W. Turner, President, 


American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, considered much the 
theme, asserting: 

“One fact to overcome is that farm 
structures are not as dramatic as 
farm operating equipment. We all 
like to see the wheels go ’round. 
Again, a building is static and stays 
put while machines operate in the 
fields, periodically reminding the 
owner of its importance. It is easy 
to delay building repairs. 

“The farmer must be made ‘build- 
ing-repair’ conscious. He must real- 
ize that a leaking roof over hay or 
grain, or rats in his granary, and 
other items are wasting large and 
valuable quantities of materials he 
has labored to produce. These losses 
exceed those resulting from poor 
threshing or shelling. The farmer 
must be made to picture these losses 
not only in so many bushels of grain, 
or dollars lost, not even in terms of 
so many farrowed pigs not raised, but 
in the lives of American soldiers and 
sailors. 

C. L. Hamilton, Chief of the Farm 
Construction Section, War Food Ad- 
ministration estimated the value of 
farm building today at ten and one- 
half billion dollars. Ordinarily 5 per- 
cent should be spent annually for re- 
pairs and replacements which would 
amount to upwards of half a billion 
dollars. Under present conditions, 
however, it is necessary to spend a 
smaller sum but the very minimum 
should be $260,000,000. Crops will be 
the chief increase next year, therefore, 
new storage is vitally needed. 

R. G. Brown of the Office of Civilian 
Requirements, said that materials will 
be available for majority of farm 
building programs although no defi- 
nite figures are available as yet. He 
admitted, however, that lumber will 
continue to be scarce as the bulk of 
it is still needed in the prosecution of 
war. 

Chris L. Christensen, vice-president 
of The Celotex Corporation, declared: 

“If every farm in the United States 
could have properly constructed farm 
service buildings, the output of food- 
stuffs would be increased by approx!- 
mately one-third. Men who are in 
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the best position to know tell me that 
more than 30 percent of our food out- 
put is lost because of inadequate 
shelter for livestock and improper 
handling and storage of farm prod- 
ucts. 

“The building material manufactur- 
er’s Obligation does not end with the 
production of sorely needed materials. 
Every manufacturer also must as- 
sume the responsibility for doing 
everything practical to see that his 
products are properly used—that they 
are sold for the proper purposes, that 
they are applied in the correct man- 
ner and that they are given the 
necessary maintenance in the form of 
painting or whatever may be required. 

“This means that the manufacturer 
must carry forward a continuing pro- 
gram of educational and informative 
work among the lumber dealers, agri- 
cultural extension services, agricul- 
tural engineers, county agents. Prop- 
erly prepared plans for the use of 
materials in various farm buildings 
must be distributed among retail lum- 
ber dealers and the dealers encour- 
aged to make the best use of these 
plans. Special emphasis should be 
placed on full, easily understandable 
descriptions of the use of new mate- 
rials with which the dealer and farmer 
may not be familiar. 

“I know that many agricultural en- 
gineers believe that the retail lumber 
dealer is the key to better farm build- 
ing construction and maintenance. 
Because he is a well established busi- 
ness man in his community, he 
receives and merits the farmer’s con- 
fidence. Consequently, I believe that 
beth building material manufacturers 
and agricultural engineers’ should 
werk together to be sure that the 
dealer is well informed and in a posi- 
tion to give sound advice and assist- 
ance to the farmers of his community.” 

On the question of “Meeting the 
Cost,” James W. Follin, managing di- 
rector, Producers’ Council declared 
that, as a result of the high level of 
farm ineomes, most of the 7,000,000 
U. S. farm families are better able 
now than at any time in the nation’s 
history to improve their dwellings and 
other farm structures and to raise the 
living standards of their families. He 
urged that the extension service offi- 
cials and agricultural colleges 
strongly advise farmers against the 
temptation to purchase additional land 
at inflated prices. 

The volume of new construction on 
farms during 1944 should range be- 
tween $145.000,000 and $185,000,000, 
as compared with an annual average 
of $230,000,000 in 1938-40, according 
to an estimate prepared by the Mar- 
ket Analysis Committee of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, Mr. Follin said. “The 
commvtee a¥so nas @)recas¥ a sarm 
construction volume of $500,000,000 
for the first twelve months after the 
the following five years, based on 
postwar price levels,” he continued. 
“While this total is greater than in 
to an average of $585,000,000 during 
end of the war, with the total rising 
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any pre-war year, it falls far short 
of the expenditure needed to raise 
farm living standards to the level en- 
joyed by the average non-farm family. 

“The $3.5 billion which farmers are 
expected to spend for new construc- 
tion during the first seven postwar 
years compares with $35 billion which 
our committee estimates as the prob- 
able total expenditure during that 
period for non-farm residential con- 
struction. In other words, the aver- 
age town and city family would be 





Editor of “Farm Journal” spoke on 
the part that the farm press could 
play in stimulating repair of farm 
buildings. It was agreed that they 
could keep these subjects constantly 
before their readers and follow up 
with news stories of actual repair 
work done. 

The Conference closed with an ex- 
tended discussion ably led by Arthur 
Hood of Johns-Manville Corporation. 
Mr. Hood kept the discussion going 
at a very lively pace and when it 


showed signs of lagging he called on 
representatives of various interests 
who were present. He also exhibited 
a folder showing 90 different ways for 
dealers to get more business from the 
farmer. 


spending three times as much for new 
housing alone as the typical farmer 
would spend for farm structures of 
all kinds, including homes.” 

Kirk Fox, Editor of “Successful 
Farming” and Wheeler McMillen, 








Fell, Buck and Limb Trees Faster 
Get 2-Inch Stumps @ More Lumber Per Tree 


Don’t waste valuable time and hold up vital production waiting for lumberjacks . 
order your MALL Chain Saw now. You'll be astonished at the speed of this modern 
tool . . . the 2” stumps that mean more lumber per tree . . . the ease and direction 
with which its operators can throw both pine and hardwood trees, and the almost 
unbelievable savings in time, labor and lumber on every operation. 


MALL Chain Saws are easy to start, easy to handle and use very little fuel. The 
360-degree index permits horizontal, vertical or any angle cuts. The automatic 
clutch prevents engine stalling when saw is pinched or forced too hard, eliminating 
hand-clutch control. Safety guard on all models. Electric or gasoline engine driven 
sharpeners permit sharpening in shop or field. 


Write at once for literature and prices. Demonstrations can be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7733 South Chicago Ave. Chicago 19, Ill. 
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Research, Forest Productivity and 


Postwar Topics at NLMA Meeting 


ORE than 100 lumbermen met at 

the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, in a 

three-day session, Dec. 13 to 15. 

Chief points of business discussed 
were: Lumber requirements of the 
war program in the near future; re- 
search and chemical utilization of 
wood products; improvement in condi- 
tion of cutover U. S. forest lands; 
problems that will arise after the 
war’s close, when the nation’s lumber 
production will be returned to domes- 
tic markets. 

George Gerlinger, Willamette Val- 
ley Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., 
was elected president of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
succeeding Mare L. Fleishel of Sham- 





duction would decline probably 10 per 
cent in 1943 over 1942. He pointed 
to the fact that the peak of lumber 
use in the creation of a new domestic 
war plant was reached early in 1942 
and that the procurement problem 
now is largely one of furnishing lum- 
ber needed to equip the various for- 
eign military campaigns as the tempo 
of invasion steps up during 1944. 

Col. F. G. Sherrill, Chief, Materials 
and Equipment Branch, U. S. Engineer 
Corps, explained new means of mate- 
rial control within the Corps of Engi- 
neers which permit the shifting of 
excess materials from one construction 
area to another and tend to reduce 
excess stocks and total material re- 


Retiring President Marc L. Fleishel, Shamrock, Fla.; Secretary-Manager Wilson Compton, 
Washington, D. C.; President-Elect George T. Gerlinger, Portland, Ore. 


rock, Florida, who has served the 
association for the last four years. 

L. O. Griffith, of Huntington, W. 
Va., was elected vice president, and 
W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio, was re- 
elected vice president and treasurer. 
Regional vice presidents newly elected 
were A. J. Voye, Klamath Falls, Ore.; 
Paul T. Sanderson, Trinity, Texas; 
C. Arthur Bruce, Memphis, Tenn.; and 
O. R. Miller, Portland, Ore. Wilson 
Compton, Washington, D. C., was re- 
elected secretary-manager. 

A. J. Glassow, Bend, Ore., was 
elected President of American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc. Officers of 
AFPI re-elected were: Wilson Comp- 
ton, Vice-president and Manager; W. 
M. Ritter, Treasurer; and Henry 
Bahr, Secretary. 

At the luncheon meeting of all dele- 
gates on Tuesday, J. Phillip Boyd, 
WPB’s Director of Lumber and Lum- 
ber Products Division, informed the 
lumbermen that military requirements 
for lumber in 1944 were largely de- 
pendent upon the development of 
various military campaigns and are 
likely to exceed by a_ considerable 
percentage those of 1943. Mr. Boyd 
indicated his belief that lumber pro- 
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quirements. He also outlined a new 
program of the central Procurement 
Agency to set up regional offices in 
a number of Southern cities. 

Technical experts conducted an in- 
teresting utilization forum on Tues- 
day morning, consisting of a full de- 
scription of the possible utilization of 
wood waste in the production of wood 
sugar. They were Dr. Eduard Farber, 
Chief Chemist of TECO Laboratory, 
Dr. J. A. Hall of the U. S. Forest 
Service, and George M. Hunt of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, who dis- 
cussed new wood preservation meth- 
ods. 

At one time the meeting room re- 
sembled a laboratory with test tubes, 
flasks, beakers and other chemical 
apparatus. Dr. Farber conducted some 
demonstrations on a few of the wood 
derivatives being developed in the 
research program. 

Dr. Hall said the wood sugar-alco- 
hol plan had been shuffled around 
through 18 different Washington 
agencies. It was only when it be- 
came apparent that new sources were 
needed for alcohol that real action 
was taken. A pilot plant at Mar- 


quette, Mich., was operated and has 


December 


made good. 
reserve and 640 million gallons of 
aleohol needed for the war effort in 
1944, it is probable that wood is one 
of the natural sources that can be 


With a dwindling grain 


drawn on. He said that 250 tons of 
wood per day are necessary to keep 
up a daily production of 10,000 gallons 
of alcohol. 

Sawdust and waste wood will form 
the raw material. The conversion cost 
is higher by this method, hence the 
cost of the raw product must be lower 
than other sources. He cautioned his 
hearers not to expect a huge profit on 
this waste material shipped to the 
alcohol plant. 

In addressing a luncheon meeting 
of all delegates on Monday noon Lyle 
F. Watts, Forest Service Chief, ex- 
pressed his opinion that a three-prong 
program was needed to assure a suffi- 
cient future forest productivity to 
balance a continued economy of plenty 
in wood utilization. 

Mr. Watts’ three points were: 


1. Increased public cooperation in 
the control of fire and other for- 
est hazards, along with increased 
interest in improved forest re- 
generation; 

2. A federal program of forest land 
acquisition which would bring 
within the limits of the national 
forests stands which are now 
unsuited to private development; 
and 

3. Some form of regulation of cut- 
ting practices to insure reason- 


able productivity on  cut-over 
lands. 
Following Mr. Watts’ discussion 


R. C. Winton, chairman of the forest 
industry’s public relations program, 
expressed the thought that their cur- 
rent activities could be of material 
assistance in enlisting an increased 
number of forest operators in the 
cause of improved forestry. 

The topic that took up most of 
Wednesday morning’s session was 
postwar markets for lumber. Manu- 
facturers were quite frank in admit- 
ting the value of the name “lumber 
yard.” They will have to revitalize 
dealers after the war, since now the 
largest portion of lumber is_ being 
bought by the government. Plans were 
set in motion to do this efficiently. 

There should be a_ tremendous 
building program, all believed follow- 
ing the war’s conclusion. It was esti- 
mated this would amount to one mil- 
lion homes a year, costing four billion 
dollars and requiring the labor of two 
million men. 

One new committee of lumbermen 
was created at the meeting—that on 
National Affairs. The duties of the new 
group, membership of which is com- 
posed of the executive committee of 
the Board of Directors, with the 
president and vice president and 
regional vice president, will be to act 
as a clearing house for the handling 
of national affairs of concern to the 
lumber industry, including considera- 
tion of postwar problems. 
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CTIVE planning for postwar 

employment in forestry work, 

co-operative tree farms, for- 

estry legislation, sustained- 
yield operations, government control 
vs. co-operative control in forest con- 
servation, salvaging woods waste ma- 
terial—these were subjects of most 
current interest discussed during the 
34th annual conference of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, held in Portland, Ore., Dec. 
16 and 17. The entire second day «of 
the conference was devoted to in- 
tensive modern fire prevention and 
suppression and to control of forest 
insects and diseases. 

Governor Snell of Oregon, Chair- 
man of the forestry committee of the 
Conference of Governors, welcomed 
the visitors, expressing special pleas- 
ure in having the British Columbia 
representatives present. He gave an 
optimistic report on the progress of 
forest legislation now before congress 
and said that the Committee of Gov- 
ernors voted unanimously against the 
Walgreen Bill, which would mean Fed- 
eral encroachment and drastic govern- 
ment control on all forest industries. 

In the absence of C. D. Orchard, 
chief forester of British Columbia, 
Associate Forester Melrose delivered 
Mr. Orchard’s message, outlining the 
sritish Columbia forest policy and 
progress in forest conservation. He 
pointed out that unlike in the United 
States, the government retains owner- 
ship of about 90% of the timber lands 
and the Province of British Columbia 
has had greater profit from the in- 
dustry than any state in the Union. 
Reforestation is a pressing problem. 
The government and the operators 
have the same objective and should 
be able to co-operate for the good 
of all. He stated that new circum- 
stances and conditions promise to 
make it profitable to salvage sound 
wood formerly left on the ground as 
waste. 

Clyde S. Martin, Tacoma, Chairman 
Puget Sound Section, Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, highlighted the sub- 
ject of post-war employment in for- 
estry. This group believes in action 
and Mr. Martin gave a very inter- 
esting preliminary report on progress 
of plans already made. 

Nelson S. Rogers, state forester of 
Oregon, told of the committee of 
fifteen appointed by the last Oregon 
legislature to make plans for post- 
war employment. The forestry pro- 
gram is only a small part of the state 
planning but it is important to the 
forest industries. It includes improve- 
ments in fire protection and rehabili- 
tation of denuded areas, the latter 
principally in the Tillamook burn 
area. 

Walter H. Horning, Chief Forester, 
O. & C. Revested Lands Administra- 
tion, presided during the afternoon 
sessions. Karl Klem, Kootenai Na- 
tional Forest, Mont., was a speaker. 

Mr. Klem told of an agreement en- 
tered into by the J. Neils Lumber Co., 
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CONFERENCE on FOREST POLICY 
AND PRACTICE 


the U. S. Forest Service, the State of 
Montana and Lincoln County. This 
combines timber of the private com- 
pany, federal government, state and 
county, determining the forestry pol- 
icy, plan of cutting and the timber 
made available for the company. The 
J. Neils company acquired a large 
tract of privately owned timber at a 
cost of a million dollars. According 
to Mr. Klem the company had been 
practicing good forestry since 1937. 
The timber involved is a mixed stand 
of Idaho white pine, Ponderosa pine, 
white spruce, fir and larch. After 
the war emergency has passed the 
company agrees not to cut more than 
the maximum agreed to maintain sus- 
tained yield. The forest service will 
sell timber to the company from time 
to time as best suitable for sustained 
yield operation. The State of Mon- 
tana agrees that new mills in the 
area will not be encouraged to cut 
state timber. 

The subject of tree farms received 
much attention and discussion. Among 
those who contributed to this exceed- 
ingly interesting part of the program 
were: T. C. Spaulding, dean, Montana 
State School of forestry, E. I. Kotok 
assistant chief of the U. S. Forest 
Service, Stuart Moir, chief forester, 
Western Pine Association, E. W. 
MacDaniel, West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assn., W. R. Schofield, California Red- 
wood Assn., Walker Tilley, forester, 
Willamette Valley branch, West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Assn., Charles Reynolds, 
Pacific Northwest Loggers Assn. and 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. 

George E. Griffith, U. S. Forest 
Service and editor of “Green Gold,” 
told of fighting fire with publicity. 
He said “Publicity is the spearhead 
of fire prevention.” He told of the 
work of the “Keep Oregon Green” 
and “Keep Washington Green” Com- 
mittees and many other activities in 
the Douglas fir region, designed to 
sell the idea of fire prevention to 
woods workers and the public. 

Roderic Olzendam, Tacoma, of the 
“Keep Washington Green” committee 
and Edmund Hayes, Portland, of the 
“Keep Oregon Green” committee made 
reports on the successful operations 
of these committees. 

Friday sessions were devoted to the 
still most important part of forest 
conservation: protection from fire and 
insects. 

Chas. S. Cowan, Chief Fire Warden, 
Washington Forest Fire Assn. pre- 
sided over these discussions. 

He called first for discussion of 
“Forest Closures” which he termed 
a subject of considerable controversy 
between forest interests and the pub- 
lie. 

Nelson S. Rogers, State Forester 
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George L. Drake, 

Shelton, Wash., pres- 

ident, Western For- 

estry & Conservation 
Assn. 


of Oregon, told of Oregon’s closure 
laws. He said there are still people 
who think closures are just a part of 
the present government regimenta- 
tion. However, since Pearl Harbor 
there has been much more unified 
thinking as to hazards and better 
co-operation. He told of different 
types of closures. As to humidity 
closures, he pointed to the Tillamook 
fire as an example of operating dur- 
ing low humidity and the inability to 
control a fire under those conditions. 

C. Otto Lindh, assistant regional 
forester, discussed closures and the 
development of humidity and weather 
forecasting. More effective legisla- 
tion has been secured within the last 
few years. Last season there were 
more closures than ever on account of 
the war hazards and the manpower 
shortage. Cooperation of the public 
during this period has been splendid. 

Inspection and forest fire law en- 
forcement was also discussed in de- 
tail led by John R. Bruckert, Jr., 
Washington Forest Fire Assn., fol- 
lowed by W. F. McCulloch, assistant 
state forester of Oregon. 

Mr. Bruckert particularly stressed 
the need for better detection and more 
drastic prosecution of the incendia- 
rists who are charged with responsi- 
bility for 32% of man-made fires in 
Washington last year. McCulloch 
pointed out that in Oregon last year 
operators’ fires were only 5% of the 
total as evidence that inspection and 
closures are bringing results. 

Many speakers stressed the pre- 
season fern fires as causing great loss 
of small seedlings killed. Protection 
facilities before the season of extreme 
hazard begins, are too insignificant. 

Officers and trustees elected were: 
President, George L. Drake, Shelton, 
Wash.; Vice Pres., from Montana, 
W. C. Lubrecht; Vice Pres., from 
Idaho, Ed Rettig; Vice Pres., Wash- 
ington, C. B. Sanderson; Vice Pres., 
California, Kenneth Walker; Vice 
Pres., Oregon, Earl Tanner. Trustees: 
Oregon, Edmund Hayes; Washington, 
Corydon Wagner; California, R. A. 
Colgan; Idaho, Fritz Jewett; Montana, 
Walter Neils. Secretary, Clyde S. 
Martin, Tacoma; Treasurer, Chas. S. 
Cowan, Seattle. 
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- « « ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 





Western Retailers 


The Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association is this season holding a 
series of regional meetings instead of 
one large convention, in order to meet 
restricted travel conditions, limited 
hotel space, and shorthandedness in 
the retail yards. The series opened 
with a meeting in Seattle on Dec. 20 
and will be followed by meetings on 
Jan. 5 at the Osburn Hotel, Eugene, 
Ore.; Jan. 19 at Boise Hotel, Boise, 
Idaho; Jan. 22 at the Bannock Hotel, 
Pocatello, Idaho; and Feb. 22 at the 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 

These will be one day meetings and 
will be open to everyone in the retail 
lumber industry, their suppliers, and 
other co-operating associations. Each 
meeting will convene at 10 a. m. for 
the hearing of reports, election of 
officers, and other regular business. A 
general luncheon will be served, after 
which the afternoon session will open. 
This will be devoted to questions and 
answers and general discussions. Din- 
ner will be served promptly at 6:30 
p. m., followed by a short evening 
session. 


Carolina-Virginia Club 


The Federal Government will need 
from the South alone 250,000,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber in 1944, members 
of the Carolina-Virginia Lumbermen’s 
Club were told at their annual con- 
vention in Charlotte, N. C., Dec. 14, 
by Lt. Herbert Moore of the Naval 
Hardwood Procurement division head- 
quarters, Washington. 

Lt. Moore explained that in addi- 
tion to the 250,000,000 feet from the 
Southern States, Uncle Sam’s govern- 
ment will need 100,000,000 feet from 
the Appalachian section. This, he 
said, would total almost 1,000,000 feet 
or about fifty carloads of lumber per 
aay. 

Spokesmen for the club said that to 
supply this amount of hardwood for 
the government in the year ahead may 
impose a_ strain on the industry. 
However, members went on record as 
being unanimous that they would do 
everything necessary to see that 
“Uncle” gets this lumber. They also 
expressed fervent desire to further in 
any other way they could the nation’s 
interests to win the war and the peace. 

Officers elected are: T. B. Bledsoe, 
Greensboro, N. C., president; S. P. 
Hines, Kinston, N. C., first vice presi- 
dent; Joe W. McLaney, Charlotte, 
second vice president. H. Wiley Sholar, 
Lenoir, N. C., was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Directors elected are: From Vir- 
ginia—H. R. Butler, Suffolk; from 
South Carolina—Joe C. Virgeson, Co- 
lumbia; from North Carolina—J. M. 
Saunders, Williamston. 

A. G. Beaman, Norfolk, Va., retir- 
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ing president, presided at the sessions. 
Mr. Bledsoe, the new president, was 
described as one of the oldest and 
most popular wholesale lumbermen 
of the South. 

The Lumbermen’s Club members 
were welcomed by Mayor H. H. Bakter 
of Charlotte, himself a lumberman, 
being president and treasurer of the 
Central Lumber Co. Response to the 
address of welcome was made by Mr. 
Sholar. 

Timber valuation and taxation was 
discussed by Colin G. Spencer, Carth- 
age, N. C., president of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association. 

The convention was also addressed 
by J. E. Elrod, Charlotte, N. C., presi- 
dent of the Southern Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, and by Alexander 
MeMillin, Charlotte, N. C., of the price 
advisory committee of the Southern 
Pine Association. 


Memphis Lumbermen's Annual 


George T. McCall, vice president of 
the J. C. Pennoyer Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was elected to the presidency 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
after one of the most warmly con- 
tested races in the recent history of 
the club. He narrowly defeated James 
E. (Ed) Stark of the James E. Stark 
Co. The election was held at the Hotel 
Peabody on Dec. 11 and was accom- 
panied by much merriment and story 
telling. A cocktail party preceded a 
banquet at which Walter Wood and 
James H. Griffith, incumbent vice 
presidents of the club, announced the 
winners and called on winners and 
losers alike to make talks. 

Ben Sheffler was elected first vice 
president, defeating O. D. Bratton; 
W. B. (Bill) Duke, second vice presi- 
dent, defeating F. E. (Fritz) Nelson; 
S. C. (Carroll) White, C. A. Hall and 
Milton Craft were elected directors, 
defeating Charles J. Poe, Tom Bond 
and Lawrence Fury. The _ newly- 
elects will be installed at the first 
meeting in January. 

E. R. Butler, Jr., was the choice 
of the Red and Blue nominating com- 
mittees for secretary-treasurer. 

The new president will succeed Sam 
Carey, Memphis lumberman, who was 
ill and unable to attend the election. 


Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau Annual 


Some fifty members of the Red Ce- 
dar Shingle Bureau attended the an- 
nual meeting of the organization on 
Dec. 17 at the Washington Athletic 
Club in Seattle, Wash., to review the 
year’s progress and elect new officers. 
Due to travel restrictions, the meeting 
was limited to a luncheon and an 
afternoon business session. 

W. W. Woodbridge, secretary-man- 
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ager, read his annual report and 
Ralph H. Wayland, president of the 
bureau, also reported to the members. 

Annual election of officers, which 
took place in the closing hour of the 
meeting, resulted in Ralph H. Way- 
land, Wayland Mill Co., Seattle, and 
W. W. Woodbridge being re-elected 
president and secretary-manager re- 
spectively. Ray Wilde, C. B. Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., was 
chosen vice president. W. H. McLel- 
len, Capilano Shingle Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., was elected vice presi- 
dent for Canada. G. A. Brewer was 


re-elected assistant secretary and 
manager. Sixteen trustees were also 
selected. 


Association Office Moved 


The Virginia Building Material As- 
sociation offices have been moved to 
3303 Monument Avenue, Richmond 21, 
Va. The move was necessitated by 
the sale of the building in which the 
association offices were formerly lo- 
cated. S. T. Massey, Richmond, is 
president and Harris Mitchell is sec- 
retary of the association. 


Hoo-Hoo's Black Cat Is Busy 


It appears that the Hoo-Hoo ALL- 
OUT Annual has been responsible for 
stirring up renewed activity in the 
Empire of the Great Black Cat. Since 
Sept. 9, 1948, the day of the annual, 
three concatenations have been held, 
resulting in 29 Kittens and a number 
of reinstatements. Concats have been 
held in Los Angeles, Calif.; Baltimore, 
Md.; and Clay Spring, Ariz. 

All of these Concats were well at- 
tended and promised greater activity 
for the new Hoo-Hoo year. In Clay 
Springs, Ariz., “Hawk” Huey No. 
21370, the Vicegerent Snark, func- 
tioned by remote control, due to his 
being confined in a hospital. The de- 
tails were in the hands of able lieu- 
tenants, namely, Earle F. Barrows, 
No. 46560, Tim J. Underwood, No. 


46562, and Robert C. Kaster, No. 
46561, all of Phoenix. Plans are 


under way for greater activity in and 
around Phoenix. 

Reports are coming into the Hoo- 
Hoo office that Concats are being 
planned for the various conventions 
of the retail lumber associations. 
Among these are Illinois, Indiana, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. In addi- 
tion, leading Hoo-Hoo of New York 
are planning a Hoo-Hoo Concat to be 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania on 
Jan. 24. Supreme Bojum Joseph C. L. 
Evans No. 42658, of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
in charge of this Hoo-Hoo meeting at 
the convention of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. He 
will be ably assisted by “Andy” Dykes 
No. 38243. Spencer A. Jones No. 41729, 
and Tom Ralston No. 22734, all of 
New York City. The Supreme Snark 
of the Universe, Don S. Montgomery 
No. 30285, is planning to attend this 
New York Concat, and probably will 
attend most of the other Concats 
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scheduled at the various association 
conventions. 

With the revival of interest in Hoo- 
Hoo in Kansas City, there is also a 
possibility of a Concat at the conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ohio and Iowa may 
soon be added to the list. This splen- 
did beginning augurs auspiciously for 
the new Hoo-Hoo year. 


Baltimore Hoo-Hoo 


Hoo-Hoo Club No. 100 of Baltimore, 
Md., turned its efforts to charity on 
the afternoon of Dec. 21, when a large 
delegation journeyed to St. Vincent’s 
Infant Asylum to put on a Christmas 
show. Santa Claus was present and 
entertainment was furnished by mem- 
bers of Hoo-Hoo. FEach child was 
loaded down with useful as well as 
enjoyable gifts. General supervision 
of events was under the direction of 
F. Bowie Smith, who applied himself 
to the self-appointed task with a zeal 
that did much to make the observance 
a big success. 


Middle Atlantic 
Lumbermen Elect 


When the Middle Atlantic Lumber- 
men’s Association holds its annual 
meeting in Philadelphia, Pa., on Jan. 
13-14, J. Hammond Geis, John H. Geis 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md., who has 
been president of the organization for 
the past three years, will be suc- 
ceeded in the chair by Elias W. Nut- 
tle, Nuttle Lumber & Coal Co., Denton, 
Md. Mr. Nuttle was elected to take 
over the executive position at a meet- 
ing of directors held in the Warwick 
Hotel, Philadelphia, on Dec. 15. Wat- 
son Malone HIII, - Philadelphia, was 
chosen vice president, and Robert A. 
Jones and Ray E. Latshaw were con- 
tinued as executive director and sec- 
retary-treasurer, respectively. 


Tacoma Lumbermen’'s Annual 


Charles B. Hurley, Jr., Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., was installed as 
president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club at the 24th annual banquet of 
that organization in the Hotel Win- 
throp, Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 10. Other 
new officers of the club include Grant 
Hellar, Heidner & Co., vice president; 
Robert J. Lloyd, Mutual Fir Column 
Co., secretary; and Paul M. Smith, 
Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp.; Adolph 
L. Weber, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. retail division; Clyde Martin and 
Roderic Olzendam, both Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., trustees. 

Former club banquets have enter- 
tained more than four hundred guests, 
but this year’s guest list, owing to 
wartime restrictions on hotel facilities, 
was reduced to 275. 

The retiring president, Roderic 
Olzendam, was presented with a watch 
and the retiring secretary, Adolph L. 
Weber, with a suit case, in recognition 
of their labors for the club during the 
past year. 

An inposing list of special guests 
included Col. Max W. Sullivan, com- 
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mander of Fort Lewis, Wash.; Capt. 
H. D. Morgan, U. S. Marine Corp; 
Lt. Comdr. H. N. Anderson, USNR, 
representing navy procurement; for- 
mer Gov. Roland H. Hartley of Wash- 
ington, a prominent Everett (Wash.) 
lumberman, and Peter Van Deen, Ta- 
coma artist, whose canvases have 
featured the Pacific Northwest woods. 


Phil Hitcheock of Klamath Falls, 
Ore., acted as toastmaster, after Paul 
M. Smith, Tacoma lumberman, had led 
the community singing. 

Bill Hayes, singing craneman from 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s Long- 
view (Wash.) plant was one of the 
entertainers. 

Prof. J. Kenneth Pearce of the Uni- 
versity of Washington college of for- 
estry accepted on behalf of the recipi- 
ents, Paul Kennedy and John Todd, 
currently with the U. S. armed forces, 
war bonds representing scholarship 
awards to outstanding forestry stu- 
dents at the University of Washing- 
ton. The awards were made by the 
club as a memorial to its war dead. 


Society of American 
Foresters 


Dr. Henry Schmitz, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Home Economics, University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Society of American For- 
esters for the two-year term 1944- 
1945. 

A professional organization of 
technically educated foresters, the 
Society of American Foresters has a 
membership of 4,000 in the United 
States and Canada. Its _ biennial 
elections are held by mail ballot. 

Prof. Shirley W. Allen, School of 
Forestry & Conservation, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, was re- 
elected vice president. 

The above officers, together with 
nine additional members, constitute 
the Council, which is the governing 
body of the society, and of which A. 
B. Recknagel, area forester for the 
Timber Production War Project, Al- 
bany, N. Y., and Col. William B. 
Greeley, secretary-manager, West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Se- 
attle, Wash., are members. 

The Society of American Foresters, 
founded in 1900, maintains headquar- 
ters in the Mills Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Baltimore Lumber Exchange 


The 66th annual meeting of the 
Baltimore Lumber Exchange, the old- 
est organization of its kind in the 
United States, was held Dec. 6 in the 
Merchants Club in Baltimore and was 
one of the most successful as well as 
largely attended of such events in 
years. Special invitations had been 
issued to the Baltimore & Washington 
Lumber Sales Club and Hoo-Hoo Club 
No. 100. 

Business proceedings included elec- 
tion of officers, presentation of an- 
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nual reports, and transaction of other 
matters beyond the scope of mere 
routine. A_ buffet luncheon was 
greatly enjoyed. Evidence of the 
value and influence of the exchange 
was presented by the announcement 
that the organization has been made 
an authorized inspection bureau for 
Southern pine under Amendment 8 of 
RMPR No. 19. 

Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President—Harold <A. Crane, 
Dealers’ Warehouse Supply Co., Inc.; 
vice president—Edward G. James, 
James Lumber Co.;_ treasurer— 
Charles T. Howard, Colonna-Howard 
Lumber Co. 

The secretary is elected by the new 
managing committee and every indi- 
cation is that the present incumbent, 
Ivan Brent Colonna-Howard Lumber 
Co., will be continued in the position. 


New England Wholesalers 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the New England Wholesale Lumber 
Association will be held as usual at 
the University Club, Boston, on Mon- 
day, Jan. 10. The guest speaker at 
the evening function will be Charles 
Winthrop Copp, an American educator 
who was teaching in Japan before 
Pearl Harbor and was held in a deten- 
tion camp nearly two years before his 
release and return to the United 
States as an exchange prisoner. He 
is a dynamic speaker and will discuss 
“Japan, Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row” and at the close of his 50 minute 
address will answer questions from the 
group. 


Shingle Industry of 
British Columbia 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Consolidated Red Cedar Shingle Asso- 
ciation of British Columbia, the fol- 
lowing directors were elected: H. F. 
Hurndall, W. H. McLallen, H. Culter, 
N. English, A. Flavelle, C. Frost, 
R. B. Horton, A. L. Hughes, J. Mac- 
Kenzie, W. K. McCarter, J. E. Mc- 
Nair, C. Plant, F. Spencer, S. Sutton, 
and H. V. Whittall. 

A meeting of directors followed the 
annual meeting, at which H. F. Hurn- 
dall was re-elected president and W. H. 
McLallen was re-elected vice presi- 
dent. 

Gordon S. Raphael was re-appointed 
secretary-manager. 


Metropolitan Lumber Dealers 


The annual meeting of the Metro- 
politan Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of New York City was held Dec. 6 
at the Hotel Commodore. William T. 
Middleton, new commissioner of com- 
merce for the State, was present and 
is very definitely helping the industry, 
according to Mr. Williams. 

Officers installed were: President— 
Charles A. Hersey, Crane & Clark, 
Ine.; vice president—M. Birk, Vernon 
Lumber Corp.; treasurer — Albert 
Lutz, Lutz Lumber & Moulding Corp.; 
secretary, Fred Ritter, who is also of 
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the New York Lumber Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

A postwar committee was appointed 
as follows: Charles L. Adams, Cross, 
Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., chair- 
man; William Dreyer, Arthur Dreyer 
& Son; Harry L. Butler, H. J. Butler 
& Bro.; Charles Schildknecht, Jos. 
Schildknecht Sons; John McKenna, 
John F. McKenna, Inc.; and Frank 
Williams, Johnson Lumber Co. 


Forest Farmers 


The Forest Farmers’ Association 
Co-operative, with headquarters in 
Valdosta, Ga., sponsored a three-day 
conference of public and private for- 
esters and lumbermen from Florida, 


Georgia, South Carolina, Alabama, 
and Mississippi, to consider better 
methods of protecting timberlands 


from fire. The meetings were held in 
Lake City, Fla., starting Dec. 14. 

All speakers stressed the fact that 
efforts for the control of forest fires 
must be increased. The conference 
visited various areas of the Osceola 
National Forest and at a banquet in 
the evening of the first day pictures 
were shown of work now being done 
on the Olustee Experiment Forest. 


Eastern Kentucky Forest Fire 
Protective Association 


The Eastern Kentucky Forest Fire 
Protective Association held an inter- 
esting meeting in Pineville, Ky., re- 
cently. C. G. Queen, Peabody, Ky., 
representing The Ford Motor Co., 
presided, and addressed the group on 
forest protection and what the forests 
mean to the future. K. G. McConnell, 
Frankfort, Ky., State forester, told 
the delegations that came from ten 
counties in Eastern Kentucky, that 
the forest fire loss in this area during 
the present year was less than half 
of last year’s, when timberland owners 
lost heavily. 

H. B. Newland, assistant State for- 
ester, H. W. Berckman, district for- 
ester, and S. H. Marsh of the U. S. 
Forest Service attended the meeting 
and made brief talks. 

This organization, formed some four 
vears ago at Jenkins, Ky., by S. E. 
Looney and others, is doing a good 
work. 


Virginia Lumbermen Discuss 
Wartime Problems 


A group of Virginia lumbermen 
meeting in Richmond, Va. heard mem- 
bers of the War Production Board, 
the War Manpower Commission and 
the Timber Production War Project 
discuss phases of wartime problems 
confronting the industry. 

R. W. Yowell of the War Manpower 
Commission, Richmond, addressed the 
group on worker stabilization, use of 
women in mills, recruitment of saw- 
mill and woods workers, and other 
matters bearing on lumber and pulp- 
wood production. 

The lumbermen were warned by Eu- 
gene Williams, lumber adviser of the 
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War Production Board, that very few 
trucks, power units and track laying 
tractors will be available to them this 
year. He advised operators to im- 
prove roads, train drivers, and to keep 
their equipment in the best possible 
condition. 

C. W. Mattison, area forester and 
head of the Timber Production War 
Project, explained the procedures for 
requesting deferments of the workers 
in mills and woods. 


Cook County Lumbermen 


The Lumber Trade Association of 
Cook County held its annual meeting 
at the Illinois Athletic Club in Chi- 
cago on Tuesday, Dec. 14, beginning 
with a dinner at 6:30 p. m. Frank J. 
Heitman and J. L. Strong were re- 
elected president and secretary, re- 
spectively. 


Scheduled Meetings 
Revised List 


*Jan. 5—Western 
Association, 
Ore. 

Jan. 7—National Association ot Hard- 
wood Wholesalers, Hotel La Salle, 
Lincoln Room, Chicago, Ill. Annual 
conference. 

Jan. 10—New England Wholesale Lum- 


Retail Lumbermen’s 
Osburn Hotel, Eugene, 


ber Association, University Club, 
Boston, Mass. Annual conference. 
Jan. 11-12-13—The Indiana Lumber & 
Builders’ Supply Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual conference. 
Jan. 10—Associated Lumber & Allied 


Materials Salesmen of New Jersey 
(Alams) Athletic Club, Newark, N. J. 
Annual. 


Jan. 12-13—Carolina Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Association, Hotel Char- 
lotte, Charlotte, N. C. War confer- 
ence annual. 


Jan. 13-14— Middle Atlantic Lumber- 


men’s Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual conference. 


Jan. 14—The National Wooden Box As- 
sociation, Pacific Division, Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. Annual 
conference. 


Jan. 17-18—West Virginia Lumber & 


Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, W. 


Va. War conference annual. 
Jan. 18-19—Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Brown Hotel, 


Louisville, Ky. Thirty-ninth annual. 
*Jan. 19—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Boise Hotel, Boise, Idaho. 


Jan. 19—Northeastern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Commodore 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. Annual con- 


ference. 


Jan. 19-20—Forest Farmers Association 
Cooperative, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. Southern forestry conference 
and third annual meeting. 

Jan. 19-20—Pacific Logging Congress, 
Olympic Hotel, Seatle, Wash. 34th 
session. 

Jan. 20—South Dakota Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Coliseum, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. War conference. 


Jan. 21—Appalachian Hardwood Manu- 
facturers, Inc., Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Appalachian 
hardwood industry meeting. 

*Jan. 22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Bannock Hotel, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 

Jan. 24—Intercoastal Lumber Distribu- 
tors Association, Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. Eleventh annual 
luncheon and meeting. 
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Jan. 24—Intercoastal Lumber Distribu- 
tors Association, National Republican 
Club, 54 West 40th Street, New York 
City. Annual luncheon and meeting. 

Jan. 24-25-26— Northeastern Retai|] 
Lumbermen’s’ Association, Hote] 
Pennsylvania, New York City, N. Y. 
Annual conference. 

Jan. 26-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual conference. 

Jan. 26-27-28—The Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, Deshler Wal- 
lick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual 
conference. 


Jan. 26-27-28—The Union Association 
of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. Annual conference. 


Jan. 28—West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Portland Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. Annual conference. 

Jan. 28—Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association, Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 45th annual confer- 


ence. 

Feb. 1-2— Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. Annual con- 
ference. 


Feb. 2-3—Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of Western Pennsylvania, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting—war conference. 


Feb. 3-4—Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Des Moines, Iowa. Victory 
merchandising clinic. 

Feb. 7-8—Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. Annual confer- 
ence. 


Feb. 7-8-9—Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. Annual conference. 

Feb. 15-16—Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Milwaukee Audi- 
torium, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual con- 
ference. 

Feb. 17-18— Tennessee Lumber, Mill- 
work & Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. 
Annual conference. 


Feb. 17-18—Virginia Building Materia! 
Association, Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke, 
Va. War conference. 


Feb. 17-18-19—Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Royal York Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Canada. 27th annual 
convention. 

*Feb. 22—Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

Feb. 24-25—Nebraska Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association, Omaha, Neb. 
War conference. 

March 9—Lumbermen’s Exchange of the 
City of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

March 14-15—Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual wartime 
merchandising conference. 


March 15-16—Louisiana Retail Lumber 
& Building Material Dealers’ Associa- 


tion, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La. Annual. 

March 22—New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association, Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, N. J. Sixtieth annual con- 
ference. 

March 28-29—North Dakota Retail 


Lumbermen’s Association, Elks Club, 
Fargo, N. D. War conference. 

March 29—Florida Lumber & Millwork 
Association, San Juan Hotel, Orlando, 
Fla. Annual conference. 

April 10-11-12 — Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of Texas, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 
Tex. Annual. 





*Western Retail 
ciation is holding 
meetings instead 
conference. 


Lumbermen’s ASsso- 
series of regional 
of one large annual 
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SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF DISTRIBUTORS OF SPECIES 


*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER GHEVLIN PINE 
COMPANY v PONDEROSA PINE 


. Reg. U. 8. Pat. (PINUS PONDEROSA) 
McCloud, Calif. EXECUTIVE OFFICE 





























*THE wee ore om COMPANY 900 First National Soo Line Building SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
end, Oregon 
*Member of the Western Pine Associa- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA (PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 
a Po Se DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
ce By ned — a = San Saeeere 
rp. G 3 1863 tle- Iidg. d k * 
- Praderosa, Face Woodworth “Mohawk 4-917" Telephone Central 9182" Exbrook 7041 _ 
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Looking forward to the day when 
Peace on Earth is forever established 


with Good Will to All Men 


we extend to you our 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


with sincere wishes for 


is 

i 

i 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR is 
i 

sa 


DIERKS 


Lumber & Coal Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dae See oe OC ae a 


Swe Oe Pe ae eae Brae Cae 
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Quality Woodwork 


Established 1866 


COLE MFG. CO. 


Nathaniel Dyke, Jr., Pres. 
MEMPHIS, . TENN. 


Little Rock, Ark. Birmingham, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. New Orleans, La. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 























TWIN HARBORS LUMBER COMPANY 


Aberdeen, Washington 


| Manufacturers and Distributors of all 


WEST COAST WOODS AND SHINGLES 
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In 1944 
Turn To Your 
Western Wholesaler 





While the western wholesaler 
can't do the impossible, if the 
stock is available on your 
rating, he will get it for you. 


The Western Wholesalers 
listed below are in close 
daily contact with western 
mills. Day in and day out 
they are putting forth their 
best efforts to service cus- 
tomers. 


If the stock you need for your 
wartime jobs can be ob- 
tained, these Western Whole- 
salers will do their best to 
supply you. 





MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
HOMESTEAD BRAND 


WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 
CARL SODERBERG —_(Seyrmill: Pine 
LUMBER COMPANY oe Ore.) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers Wasllanten 


MORSTURG 


Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. cuisine dete 


WALES LUMBER COMPANY 
Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, - - - WASHINGTON 


E 


2 (inp 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


basco 
DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in Heavy Douglas Fir Cl Cc 
and Shipdecking. sd - a 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Attention, Mr. Brink 
Dear Sir: 

It’s a real pity that Mr. A. T. 
Brink, whose letter you included in 
your “Pearls (ersatz??) from our 
Post Box” of November 13th, is not 
named George. The spirit with which 
he rises to the occasion of enlighten- 
ing the grossly misled public in re 
“The House of Limited Life” is really 
commendable and would ordinarily be 
expected only of the doer of all 
onerous tasks, the proverbial George. 
It might have been better, however, 
if Geo. Brink had remembered that 
even the most advanced sort of George 
requires considerable private practice 
before stepping into the limelght as a 
public servant. 

Being momentarily in an argument- 
ative frame of mind I can think of 
nothing more pleasurable than to con- 
tradict several of George’s talking 
points. 

(1) Regarding zoning restrictions 
and the few gallons of paint which 
Mr. Brink suggests as a cure-all, I 
would point out that Mr. Average 
American with the average family to 
be supported on the average income 
cannot afford to meet rigid zoning 
regulations or buy the “few” gallons 
of paint which usually run to three 
figures (before the decimal) including 
application. This is due partially to 
economic causes but largely to human 
nature. Mr. A. A., for one reason or 
another, seldom has any cash laid 
away—but he really would never miss 
a bit each month added to his house 
payment towards having a new and 
better home later. We can’t limit good 
housing in the sense of up-to-the- 
minute repairs to those who can afford 
it as they care to, or as it may become 
necessary. To do so would exclude a 
majority of our peoples. 

(2) Most of the architectural eye- 
sores dotting our countryside are 
houses that were too well built. It 
would have been a blessing if they 
had fallen down years ago. 

(3) The average eight-year occu- 
pancy of homes by American families 
is regrettable. However, it is unavoid- 
able and will be so until the economic 
circumstances causing it are wiped 
out. Unless Geo. Brink has a star- 
tling new panacea for economic ills 
the less said on this subject the better. 

Mr. Bernard Smith’s comparison of 
a house to an automobile is limited, I 
believe, to a discussion of the simi- 
larity in depreciation and in that re- 
spect his simile is well drawn. There 
simply is no market for second-hand 
houses wherein prices even near to 
the original cost can be realized. Even 
in exceptional boom times inflated 
currency values ordinarily offset any 
apparent improvement in real estate 
values. 
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Another factor to be considered js 
that even a well-kept house becomes 
usually partially and often completely 
outmoded in a period of twenty or 
twenty-five years. The one method of 
overcoming that fact, standardized 
design, is not possible in a country 
of free-thinking people. There have 
been and will continue to be many 
changes in exterior design as well as 
in interior design and decorating. New 
structural materials more practical 
and more appealing are always ap- 
pearing on the market. Mr. A. A, 
wants the advantages and prestige of 
having new things and there are very 
few radical changes in design which 
can be made to an old house without 
the incurrence of expense for labor 
and material equivalent to building 
a new. 

So, why not let Mr. A. A., once ina 
generation, really blossom forth and 
be modern. Having something to 
which he could look forward alone 
would be worth to him the small extra 
monthly payments towards the fulfill- 
ment of his housing ideals. 

The world will advance and Mr. 
A. A. wants to keep abreast, so let’s 
encourage him to do so. The world 
certainly will not object and neither, 
I might add, will the many branches 
of industry connected with demolish- 
ing old buildings and erecting new. 

In closing, I think it would be a 
touching demonstration of Mr. Brink’s 
sincerity if he were to send Mr. Smith 
one of his extra bathrooms, just in 
case. 



























John F. Kelley, Jr. 





Hiram, Maine. 





Salvage Item Clicks 
Gentlemen: 


Thanks a million for the assistance 
you have been in helping me locate 
the item I wanted which you refer to 
as item No. 158. 

I have located the items and have 
them ordered from D. V. Helle Lbr. 
Co., Farmington, IIl. 

It was through your columns that I 
was able to locate the merchandise 
and I want you to know how I ap- 
preciate it. 

I will know where to go when I 
need the help of a friendly paper. 

H. A. Bonges, 
Manager. 
Wallace Grain & Supply Co., 
Ottawa, Il. 


Think This Over 


Somewhere in the future this buy- 
ing spree by our customers is going 
to halt, and perhaps suddenly. Re- 
gardless of all the talk we are going 
to have the same people on earth as 
before the war. Many will be loyal, 
a few unappreciative; many good 
credit and a few poor ones; many 
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understanding and a few exacting 
beyond reason. 

We have always tried and, we be- 
lieve, succeeded in running good lum- 
ber yards, suitably stocked, well han- 
dled and amply financed. 

In this period we must not get into 
bad habits with our customers and 
blame all our poorer service on the 
war. We have always catered to our 
trade and it is now, more than ever, 
our job to try to fashion the feeling 
our new friends, and all our old and 
true customers, will have toward us 
when the war is over. Our attitude 
must be such that they will say, “Well, 
we never traded with Briggs before 
but they tried to take care of us when 
the going was difficult and we are 
going back when we want more lum- 
ber,” and our old friends can say, 
“The Briggs certainly helped us out 
and in so friendly a way that we 
always will stay with them.” 

How to conduct business in these 
trying times and produce the above 
results—that is the question. Here 
are some suggestions. 

1. Try your best to get what a cus- 
tomer needs and, if it is impossible, 
get him to explain what it is for and 
see if we have something that can be 
substituted. 

2. Take an even greater interest 
in his problems than before. 

3. Show him new materials that he 
may need at some later day. 

4. Ask to let us try to get the 
material he needs. (Refer to our 
six yards and suggest we can get it 
if any yard can.) 

5. Express sincerely our regret at 
not being able to promise deliveries. 

6. Never say, “Haven’t you heard 
there is a war on?” The customer 
may have been hit even harder than 
we know. 

The fact that we have had more 
stock than most yards has brought us 
many new customers. LET’S KEEP 
THEM. We are terribly short of 
many materials but let us partially 
make up to our friends by additional 
interest and suggestions, and work 
even harder than before to please 
them. 

This is being sent to every man in 
our employ and we offer an award 
of $10.00 to the person, other than 
managers, who, between now and 
January 10th, offers the best written 
suggestion that our yards can use to 
improve our service. Send as many 
as you wish. We will tabulate the 
suggestions and send them without 
names to the managers and they will 
decide who gets the $10.00. 


Roscoe C. Briggs, 
President. 
Briggs Lumber Co., Inc., 


Oneonta, N. Y. 


@ The foregoing letter, sent by Mr. 
Briggs to all of his yards, appealed to 
us. It is an excellent example of 
thinking for the future, and reflects 
the right principle upon which to 
predicate postwar planning and action. 
—Ed. 
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November Construction 


Construction contracts awarded dur- 
ing November total $184,399,000 in 
the 37 eastern states, according to 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. This com- 
pares with $213,529,000 for the 
preceding month and $654,184,000 for 
November, 1942. Seventy-three per- 
cent of the November volume was in 
public ownership projects. 

Non-residential building valuation 
of $67,028,000 was 27 percent below 
October and only one-fourth of the 
November, 1942 total of $256,513,000. 
The hospital and institutional building 
classification was the only one to equal 
its prior month’s total. 

Valuation of residential building 
was 16 percent behind October and 
63 percent behind the corresponding 
month last year, however, 15,279 new 
dwelling units were provided as com- 
pared with 20,081 in the preceding 
month and 18,616 in November, 1943. 
Private ownership projects provided 
57 percent of the month’s valuation. 

Heavy-engineering contracts were 
let to the extent of $58,987,000 during 
the month. This was reduction of 7 
percent from October and 74 percent 
from November last year. 


Home Purchase Loans 


Having advanced close to half a bil- 
lion dollars during the first eight 
months of 1943 for the sole purpose 
of asisting families purchasing homes, 
the savings and loan associations of 
the country expect this year to estab- 
lish a new high since the 1920’s in the 
volume of purchase loans. August, 
the United States Savings and Loan 
League indicates, was the most active 
month in this type of advances within 
a decade, its $83,894,000 disbursement 
being 49.9 per cent greater than that 
of August, 1942, and 7 per cent greater 
than July, 1943, the previous high 
month. 

The margin of increase over the like 
month of last year rose steadily be- 
ginning with April, it is pointed out. 

The January through August fig- 
ures show a total of $495,387,000 ad- 
vanced for home purchases, practically 
half of it in the three summer months 
when real estate activity stepped up to 
a new pace, as evidenced by this per- 
formance. 

“The basic reason why savings and 
loan volume of mew advances has 
held up, aside from the increasing ac- 
tivity in real estate, has been the 
broad acceptance among our institu- 
tions of the policy of the organized 
savings and loan business, to make 
rates and terms as favorable as pos- 
sible to the borrowers and to meet the 








rates and terms offered by other lend- 
ers,” comments Morton Bodfish, Chi- 
cago, executive vice president of the 


League. “When other things are 
equal of course people prefer to deal 
with local institutions.” 

Combined influences of housing 
shortages, hedging against inflation, 
and a larger national income con- 
verged to make their full weight felt 
in the home market as the summer of 
1943 came, Mr. Bodfish pointed out. 
Little tapering off other than seasonal 
can be anticipated when the figures 
for the rest of the year are compiled. 
in his opinion. 


Zoning Extension 


A five-point program designed to 
improve urban and suburban environ- 
ments and to help in stabilizing real 
estate values during the postwar pe- 
riod has been recommended to local 
officials and to the construction indus- 
try by the Postwar Committee on 
Finance of the Producers’ Council, the 
national organization of manufactur- 
ers of building materials and equip- 
ment. Frederick M. Babcock of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. is the chair- 
man of the committee. 

The program, which was included in 
the Platform for Postwar Construc- 
tion recently adopted by the Council, 
proposes: bringing unincorporated 
border areas under zoning control, the 
establishment of an occupancy permit 
system in cities, the prompt demoli- 
tion of temporary war structures, re- 
vision of methods of local taxation, 
and the passage of state laws which 
permit the majority of the owners in 
a district to organize redevelopment 
companies. 

In advocating the proposal for zon- 
ing control over border areas, the 
committee pointed out that because 
much of the construction of new dwell- 
ings in the postwar period may be ex- 
pected to continue in the outer portions 
of cities and in suburban areas, mu- 
nicipal and county governments should 
give immediate attention to the desir- 
ability of bringing the land in unin- 
corporated areas under suitable reg- 
ulation by annexation and by other 
means to prevent unsound conditions 
in the form of shack towns, ribbon de- 
velopments along highways, destruc- 
tion of natural beauty, and unhealthful 
or crowded conditions. 

Recognizing that the problem of 
deterioration within cities is serious, 
the committee pointed out that posi- 
tive formulas must be developed for 
rebuilding urban areas, but that the 
use of Federal funds for such a pur- 
pose, is a questionable policy. 
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Affiliated 


NATIONAL HOTELS 


ALABAMA 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES........ Mobile 
HOTEL THOMAS JEFFERSON. Birmingham 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 









































































































































HOTEL WASHINGTON........ Washington 
(LLINOIS 
HOTEL FAUST ....ccccccccee «+. Rockford 
INDIANA 
HOTEL CLAVPOOL...........(ndianapotis 
LOUISIANA 
SUNG HOTEL... cccccee we... New Orleans 
i a. ee New Orleans 
MISSISSIPPI 
a Meridian 
NEBRASKA 
WETHER CRNCE cc -gurccccececes Omaha 
NEW MEXICO 
TSE GIN ctcceceviscosesoed Clovis 
OKLAHOMA 




















































































































ree GE oo ov ces 0eeeess Wewoka 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE HAMPTON....... Columbia 
TEXAS 
eee Alice 
HOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN...... Austin 
Ss, ere «.-Beaumont 
ee 8 ee Big Spring 
HOTEL BROWNWUOD......... Brownwood 
HOTEL SOUTHERN........... Brownwood 
HOTEL LAGUNA..... 16negeeneeun Cisce 
GG. FER cccccccccccoeas OD 
HOTEL TEXAS...............Fort Worth 
HOTEL BUCCANEER........... Galveston 
HOTEL JEAN LAFITTE......... Galveston 
CORONADO COURTS...... oceee Galveston 
JACK TAR COURT..............Galveston 
MIRAMAR COURT............. Galveston 











HOTEL CAVALIER.............Galveston 
Meret FURL, . .cccccesscsccess te 
HOTEL LUBBOCK ............. Lubbock 
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WEEE CROCUS .cccceccceees San Angelo 

GNGELES COURTS. ...ncccccce San Antonio 
VIRGINIA 








HOTEL MOUNTOIN LAKE Meuntain Lake 
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Central Hardwood Price Rise 


Amendment 11 to MPR 155 devoted 
to central hardwood lumber increases 
prices an average of $8.75 a thou- 
sand. Specific methods for pricing 
mixed hardwoods, structural or sound 
square edge stock are provided. 


Reduce Distribution 
Yard Ceilings on 
Low Grade Hardwoods 


Effective Jan. 20 distribution yard 
ceilings on 2A and 3A common, No. 2 
and 3 common, and 2B and 3B com- 
mon rough and air dried hardwood 
must be reduced $5 per thousand from 
the $15.25 per thousand previously 
allowed. 


Prices Set for Hardwood 
Small Dimension 


Effective since Dec. 18 is MPR 501 
which establishes a formula for pric- 
ing hardwood small dimension. The 
latter is defined as “hardwood stock 
processed from logs or lumber to a 
point where the maximum waste is 
left at the producing plant and the 
maximum utility delivered to the 
buyer. It is manufactured to the 
specific requirements of a particular 
plant or industry. It is in specified 
thicknesses, widths and lengths or 
multiples thereof. It may be rough, 
semi-machined or completely ma- 
chined to any required specifications, 
and may be solid or glued. The term 
includes specifically, but not exclu- 
sively items that have been sawed, 
surfaced, molded, glued, equalized, 
tenoned, bored, morticed, sanded, etc.” 
It does not include however com- 
pletely assembled units, stock mill- 
work, stock screen goods, box parts, 
dogwood and_ persimmon _ shuttle 
blocks, ete. 

The pricing formula consists of 
the ceiling price for the lumber (if 
using self-produced lumber the price 
must be $2 less than ceiling) inbound 
freight, manufacturing costs, which in 
turn are composed of March 1942 








New Rail Line to 
Open Timber Tract 


The close of the year will find con- 
struction underway in Eastern Ken- 
tucky that will open large virgin 
timber and coal territory. On Oct. 
12, the Louisville & Nashville R. R., 
received final consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for con- 
struction of a new branch line up 
Big Letherwood Creek and Clover 
Fork, a distance of 10.32 miles, to a 
large coal mine. This line will also 
give the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., a 
standard gauge railroad as it will 
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.. Current Government Regulations 





other expenses and profit on the same 
basis as March, 1942 charges for this, 
and a waste factor the same as the 
March, 1942 waste factor. 


Black Walnut Logs Restricted 


In accordance with Conservation 
Order M-358, effective Dec. 17, no 
person may use any black walnut 
logs in the manufacture of any prod- 
uct other than gunstock blanks and 
flitches and other parts of firearms, 
unless specifically released by letter 
from the WPB. 


Western White Pine Logs Priced 

Western white pine logs had defi- 
nite ceiling prices set upon them by 
amendment 8 to RMPR 161, the West 
Coast log price schedule. Prices in 
the Puget Sound district, the Willapa 
Bay-Grays Harbor district, and the 
Columbia River district are identical 
at $34 for No. 1 logs, $25 for No. 2, 
$19 for No. 3 and Camp-run logs. 
The Southern Oregon-Tillamook dis- 
trict prices were set at $32, $23, and 
$17 respectively. 


Lumber for Furniture 
Cut Four Percent 

Beginning with the first quarter 
of 1944 no person may use for fur- 
niture manufacture in any quarter 
more than 21 percent of the amount 
of wood which he used for that pur- 
pose during 19438. This means only 
a four percent cut in materials. The 
order does not apply to used lumber 
or waste material consisting of pieces 
of one board foot content or less. It 
is general limitation order L-260-a. 


Hardwood Turning Square 
Prices Revoked 


Table 19 of the Northeastern hard- 
wood ceiling price regulation (MPR 
368) refers to New England Hard- 
wood Turning Squares, and has been 
revoked by amendment 4 to that 
order. 


replace in part 8,300 feet of narrow 
gauge track operated by the Ritter 
interests. The branch will cost $2,000,- 
000. 

The road traverses very rough 
rattlesnake country, where 6.74 miles 
will be .6 per cent grade; and 3.58 
miles will be 2.5 per cent grade, the 
line to have a maximum curvature of 
nine degrees, with an average curva- 
ture of not more than 157 degrees to 
the mile. 

Lumber and ties alone required will 
include 60,672 feet B. M., of creosoted 
bridge ties; 61,679 feet B. M. switch 
ties; 31,500 creosoted dross ties for 
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mainland track; 8,950 cross ties for 
side tracks, etc. 

Further railroad development to 
reach timber and coal is seen in Pike 
County, where the N. & W. and C. & 
O., are planning extensions. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission heard 
arguments the week of Dec. 6, in the 
Cc. & O., received a permit 14 years 
ago to build a line into Pike, but 
never built it, and now the land 
holders desire that the N. & W. be 
given the permit, as this road could 
extend in from the Virginia border 
and would have a 200 mile shorter 
haul to tidewater than the C. & O., 
while distances to the North and 
West would be about the same in 
either event. 








WANTED TIMBER 


Will buy a limited number 
of small tracts in 


Western Oregon or 
Western Washington, 


but not at inflated prices. 


ADDRESS: D. M., 


411 Puget Sound Bank Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 




















ALIFORNIA 


SUGAR & WESTERN 
PINE AGENCY 


G i) GA RR Pattern Lumber 


Selects and 


Shop 


PINE 


) California Ponderosa Pine 
Mouldings and Cut Stock 


ugar Pine Specialists for 30 Years 
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Employ Deferred Farmers 


Alabama farmers not needed on the 
farm during the Winter may take 
temporary jobs in essential war in- 
dustries, including sawmills, textile 
mills, coal mines and wood pulp cut- 
ting, without losing their deferred 
agricultural classifications, provided 
they obtain prior approval of their 
local Selective Service Boards, ac- 
cording to Ernest L. Marbury, state 
director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

“An agreement has been reached 
between the commission, the Selec- 
tive Service and Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service whereby farmers who 
have been deferred may be referred 
to war industries by the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service and’ may work in 
these industries temporarily until 
they are again needed on the farms,” 
Mr. Marbury said. 


Jap Loggers a Possibility 


Representatives from logging 
camps in British Columbia’s north 
country are now interviewing former 
Japanese loggers, located in road 
camps between Jasper and Blue River. 
with a view to hiring them, George C 
Collins, general superintendent of 
British Columbia Security Commission 
announces. Following a meeting of 
logging operators in Prince George 
arrangements were made to hire 
whatever Japanese are needed, with 
representatives of the logging firms 
touring the camps and personally se- 
lecting the men. Once the men have 
been chosen, an individual permit must 
be granted by the Security Commis- 
sion before any Japanese can leave 
the camp. “No applications have yet 
been received by us,” said Mr. Collins 
Officials of Selective Service are as- 
sisting in the loggers’ quest for the 
Japanese labor. 


Black Cherry for Gunstocks 


Analysis of the physical character- 
istics of black cherry at the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory has dem- 
onstrated that it compares favorably 
with black walnut, long the preferred 





ENTERPRISE 


SAW MILL MACHINERY 


NOT DOWN TO A PRICE, 
but built to tried and proven 
principles of design and con- 
struction for profitable opera- 
tion. 


ENTERPRISE meets the require- 


ommendations and prices. 





BALL BEARING 
TIGHTNER 





ments for accuracy and speed of opera- 
tion with low maintenance cost. Give us 
details of your requirements for our rec- 
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The ENTERPRISE COMPANY, 328 Main St., Columbiana, 






species, as a gunstock wood. 1n such 
properties as hardness, shrinkage, 
specific gravity, and straightness of 
grain there is little choice between 
the two species—if anything, black 
cherry showed slight superiority in 
that less variability in quality was 
observed in the logs tested than was 





Note straightness and 
externally smooth appearance 


Black cherry logs. 


found in similar tests previously made 
on black walnut. 

Even though present supplies of 
black walnut may be ample to provide 
all gunstocks needed in this war, it 
would seem the part of prudence to 
have such information available. 
Moreover, certain economic factors 
involved in the production of black 
walnut for gunstocks, such as long 
and costly shipping expenses from 
scattered stands over a wide growth 
area, tend to increase the cost of 
the final product. If other species 
were classified as acceptable for gun- 
stocks, harvesting and shipping could 
be conducted more economically. 

Black cherry has long been a cabi- 
net wood of recognized merit. During 
recent decades, however, popular 
trends in furniture manufacture have 
been away from its use, and other 
demands on the species have been 
relatively light. Supplies of black 
cherry, as a result, have increased in 
many stands during recent years. The 
most plentiful supplies are reported 
in the northern Appalachian Region, 
particularly in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and New York. A high pro- 
portion of the merchantable volume of 
second-growth forests in the high 
plateau region of Pennsylvania is re- 
ported to consist of black cherry. 
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Most Lumber Dealers Call AETNA 


when they are in a hurry for 


PLYWOOD and VENEER 


"Largest Warehouse Stocks Under One Roof" 


Same-Day Service 
On Your Inquiries and Orders 


Our New Stock and Price Lists Are Ready for Mailing 


SEND FOR-- 


@ Our new Dec. 15 16-page warehouse stock and 
price list. 

@ Our new Dec. 20 8-page Aetna Trading Post. 

Many new items—some odd sizes in Fir & Pine—also limited 


quantity of Hardwoods in standard sizes now being released 
without priority. 


Our Stocks Include... 
Over 2!/2 Million Feet of Veneers in a 5 variety of Domes- 
tic and Imported Woods. Also Millions of Feet of Plywood in 
a wide selection of sizes and thicknesses in Fir, Pine, Gum, 
Walnut, Oak, Birch, Maple, net Y and paw other hard- 
woods .. . waterproof and aircraft plywood . . . flush doors 
. inlaid wood pictures. 


Our Engineering Department... 


Will heip you with your ply- 
wood and veneer problems. 
Do net hesitate to write us 
about your needs in ply- 
wood and veneer. 


OL QVe ENEER 


My 
i 1732 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 22, II. 


Phone: ARMitage 7100 
























TARTER, WEBSTERSJOHNSON, inc. 


Crocker First National Bank Building., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
PONDEROSA PINE-- WHITE FIR 


SAWMILLS 
White Pines, Cal. North Fork,Cal. Westpoint, Cal. Dorris, Cal. 











American dcuics-4 Load Bind 

Double Swivel LO@ inger 
For binding LUMBE 
LOGS. Holds load — 
ly. Strongest .. . forged 
steel throughout . ber 
jest to use . . st 
practical and offective. 
Three sizes. Write for 


circular and full infor. 
mation 


“American” line of Log- 
ging Tools and Appli- 
ances is the best on the 


market. Catalog on re- 
quest. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 


( Goodyear Pattern) 
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KNIGHT 


Single, Duplex and Quarter DOGS 
Saw Mills, Set Works, Edgers 


Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE CO. 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohlo 















SAWMILL 
MACHINERY 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT PERMASAN 


1. Permasan is 5% pentachlorophenol (minimum), 
5% non-volatile solvent, 90% selected petroleum 
distillate. 





2. Highly toxic to Lyctus “powder post” beetles. 
3. Easily applied. 
4. Shipped in 55-gallon returnable drums or tank cars. 
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MONSANTO MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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Le, | Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 
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Klamath Basin 


All that the name implies Timber 







Quality lumber from modern mill 
and kilns. Manned by an effi- 
cient organization—small enough 
to give your orders INDIVIDUAL 
attention—large enough to serve 
ALL your needs. Member West- 
ern Pine Association. 
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PLANER AND YP 4 
JOINTER KNIVES < 


— — — also high speed knives and 
molding cutters for the woodwork- 
ing industry. 


TAYLOR-STILES & CO.,, ist’ ten, 


RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY “7: Ma:hine co. 





























SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 


Idaho White Pine 


Ponderosa Pine ( f 
Douglas Fir Re 


White Fir Cedar 














TUSCALOOSA, 


George Drolet, ALABAMA 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Consulting Forester Management Plans 
Depletion Reports Valuation Surveys 














Sawmill 
Operators @ able from our complete line. 
Learn More About These 


Books That’ll Increase Your Profits 
Write Now for Complete Catalog 


American Lumberman CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOOKS THAT YOU NEED 


—Dozens of them—are quickly avail- 
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- ¢ Reports from 


Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.;: 


Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.: New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville. Fla.: 


ouston, Tex. Birming- 


ham, Ala. Kansas City. Mo.: St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle. Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 

The “freezing” of Southern pine 
has given rise to apprenhension that 
the railroads of the region will be left 
without adequate supplies. Hence a 
new crisis is developing in Washing- 
ton, which has given rise to a flurry 
of activity in departmental circles as 
to ways and means of meeting the 
emergency. According to reports a 
man for years connected with the in- 
dustry is being put in a position to 
deal with the new angle of the situa- 
tion in the hope of working out a so- 
lution. 

Meanwhile, the industry in that sec- 
tion is pretty much upset by the re- 
cent ruling and an expected promul- 
gation of Victory grades. Mills say 
they “don’t know where they are at,” 
and they don’t like the requirement 
that all shipments be grade marked or 
else certified to by a recognized in- 
spector. This has interfered some- 
what with production, especially in 
the smaller mills. 

To refresh memories, it may be 
noted that the government has speci- 
fied that after Jan. 1 all Southern 
pine must go to the Central Procure- 
ment Agency or to other federal 
agencies designated by it. Up until 
that time 25 per cent of the produc- 
tion is earmarked for the government. 
The all-inclusive order means that 
practically 100 per cent of the pro- 
duction will go into war needs. Only 
mills which produce less than 10,000 
board feet per average 8-hour day are 
exempt from the ruling. 

As a result of all this the Southern 
pine part of the lumber industry is 
very much up in the air. Some mills 
will not be immediately affected, as 
one large concern reported that it had 
already booked about all they could 
ship till March 31 and practically all 
on government orders. Obviously, they 
will endeavor to ship as much as they 
can on outside orders up to Jan. 1, 
but of course many civilian orders will 
be left unfilled by the mills generally 
on that date which will be automat- 
ically cancelled unless release can be 
obtained on same thereafter. But the 
mills will be unable to take on any 
more retail orders at all, which leave 
the yard men very blue over the situ- 
ation. After Jan. 1 certificates will 
have to be obtained for everything 
that goes out except directly on gov- 
ernment orders. 

It is stated that there was no inten- 
tion of leaving the retail trade en- 
tirely out of consideration, but that 


is the way it looks now, “to a man up 
a tree” so to speak. In any event it 
would have been hard to find any 
stock to buy, but now whatever stock 
they locate not covered by government 
orders has to be released by order of 
the WPB before it can be shipped. 

That the industry is gradually 
working up to the need of maintain- 
ing regular distribution channels was 
indicated to discussions at the recent 
Chicago meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturing Association. 

With the government taking most 
of their output and asking for more 
and more production, there is little 
wonder that some lumbermen forget 
that wars sometimes end very quickly. 
Farsighted members of the industry 
realizing that the present war may be 
over the crest and approaching an end 
(in Europe at least) are determined 
to get ready. A movement has been 
started to plan for postwar distribu- 
tion and get the dealer himself pre- 
pared. It is probable that a man of 
great ability and national reputation 
will be put in charge of the plan. 

Lumber shipments of 454 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber Trade 
Barometer were 1.5 per cent below 
production for the week ended Decem- 
ber 11, 1948. In the same week new 
orders of these mills were 3.1 per cent 
less than production. Unfilled order 
files in the reporting mills amounted 
to 98 per cent of stocks. For report- 
ing softwood mills, unfilled orders are 
equivalent to 37 days’ production at 
the current rate, and gross stocks are 
equivalent to 35 days’ production. 

For the year to date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceeded 
production by 7.2 per cent; orders by 
7.5 per cent. Compared te the average 
corresponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 31.0 
per cent greater; shipments were 39.9 
per cent greater; and orders were 19.1 
per cent greater. 

Figures for November just released 
by the West Coast Lumbermens As- 
sociation show that in a “holiday 
month” the industry in that section 
exceeded by 6.8 per cent its 1939-1942 
production average. This brought pro- 
duction for 47 weeks of 1943 up to a 
point only 10.3 per cent below the 
first 47 weeks of 1942. The industry 
made a strong recovery during the 
summer and fall from the most severe 
winter in recent years, during which 
production had dropped to 74 per cent 
of the comparable 1942 period. The 
driest September and the wettest Oc- 
tober on record hampered fall log 
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production, while war requirements 
for lumber were rapidly rising. 

The wholesale price index (1926 = 
100) for lumber was 143.9, for the 
week ended December 11, 1943. 


Demand 


North Central Market 


Mild weather and the disappearance 
of a heavy, early-autumn fall of snow 
have combined to encourage outdoor 
work on farms, and as a consequence 
the demand upon lumber retailers in 
the rural section has not, to date, 
shown its usual seasonal slump. Little 
repair work is being attempted in the 
larger cities and the holiday season is 
certain to find demand there at a low 
ebb, largely because potential users 
know a search for material in any 
quantity would be futile. There has 
been no decrease in government needs 
for northern pine, Minneapolis sources 
report, and supplying this demand has 
accounted for most of the output of the 
head of the lakes mills. 

Orders accepted during the past two 
weeks by mills of the Northern Pine 
Association total approximately 3,000,- 
000 feet and the unfilled order file has 
jumped to around 16,300,000 feet. 


Eastern Market 


As very little lumber is moving 
either in or out of distribution yards 
in connection with civilian trade, in- 
terest at the moment centers upon the 
outlook for production and deliveries 
in the months that are ahead as we 
move over into the new year. Even in 
carrying forward the war program the 
effort is to curtail rather than expand 
projects that call for the use of lum- 
ber. 

A close check by WPB field men dis- 
closes the fact that New England mills 
today are producing less than half of 
the lumber being used in this section 
for war projects. That means that 
Eastern lumber requirements are being 
brought in from the South and West 
but when the freeze order applies to 
Southern mill production on January 1, 
it may become increasingly difficult to 
secure shipping permits for orders car- 
rying priority ratings below the top 
brackets, 

At a conference in Washington as 
recently as December 16 called by Sen- 
ators from New York and Maine, all 
of the war bureaus involved heard a 
group of ten outstanding producers of 
Northeastern softwoods and hardwoods. 

They presented facts and figures in 
proof of their frequentiy repeated 
claim that at OPA maximum prices at 
the mill, WPB operating regulations, 
decrease of available manpower and 
high cost of same, and failure to allot 
replacement material needed in main- 
tenance of plant, were forcing scores 
of small mills to cease operations, 

It was pointed out that hardwood 
output had been reduced by fully 50 
per cent and softwoods by 30 per cent. 
This applies in all of New England, 
New York state and Pennsylvania. 

At the close of the conference it was 
agreed that OPA must and promptly 
would take appropriate action. WPB 
officials pointed out that the need for 
greatly increased supplies of box and 
crating lumber such as these mills are 
equipped to produce in large quanti- 
ties was so pressing that no time 
should be lost in applying correctives. 
These same officials are seeing to it 
that the war orders get first considera- 
tion, and that means that the civilian 
trade is allowed few if any deliveries. 
At the regional WPB office in Boston 
it has been urged that other types of 
building material be substituted wher- 
ever possible for lumber. 

Building permits in the industrial 


















state of Massachusetts points to the 
probable trend of building activity in 
all other New England states. When 
the state in 1927 inaugurated a month- 
Ivy resumé of building permits filed in 
the 68 larger cities and towns, the ag- 
gregate investment for the year was 
$181,000,000. This was two years after 
the building boom ended. The all- 
building figure for 1943 will not pass 
the $24,000,000 mark of which sum $9,- 
643,289 went into homes and the bal- 
ance to industrials, a drop of 50 per 
cent in 5 years. And nearly all of the 
investment in homes was necessarily in 
the low cost brackets by reason of war 
time regulations, Stepping over into 
the postwar era, home building rather 
than industrial construction will natu- 
rally predominate. 


Southwestern Market 


The demand for southern pine and 
other woods produced in the KANSAS 
CITY area remained as large as ever 
and manufacturers saw no likelihood 
of any diminution of orders on the part 
of the government. For the most part, 
the only eligible buyer of any appre- 
ciable amounts is the government itself, 
which is being supplied through the 
CPA. Private contractors building war 
houses report they are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain supplies 
to finish what has been started. One 
big Kansas City firm here has laid off 
several crews of carpenters in recent 
weeks because of the slow delivery of 
lumber and indications the supply will 
be cut off completely by January 1. 
The war priorities board order clamp- 
ing down on the sale of yellow pine 
takes effect January 1. The new order 
does not affect the little mills cutting 
less than 10,000 feet. These operators, 
already swamped with more business 
than they can handle, will be unable 
to expand their customers’ lists. 


West Coast Market 


Inquiries from private buyers are 
becoming increasingly numerous, ac- 
cording to TACOMA, Wash., lumbermen, 
who regard this as a highly encourag- 
ing sign, even though previous govern- 
ment commitments are consuming most 
of their output and in consequence 
they have been unable to do much in 
recent weeks for private buyers. Al- 
though current government buying is 
so heavy that the mills have little to 
worry about so far as immediate pro- 
duction disposal is concerned, the op- 
erators nevertheless are much _ con- 
cerned about what will happen when 
government buying is discontinued. 
They believe the presence of numerous 
inquiries is a healthy indicator for the 
future, while at the same time they 
deplore a situation to which they are 
enabled to give so little attention. 

Government requirements call for 1- 
and 2-inch stuff and special clears. The 
mills are on the spot to accept govern- 
ment orders. Order files must consist 

H per cent CPA business before any 


of PA 
IVillan 


market requirements can be 
The domestic demand will take any- 
thing offered. Timbers are about all 
that can be purchased and even these 
orders cannot be placed for immediate 
shipment. Some mills in accepting a 
carload of timbers will give a carload 
of dimension provided the dimension 
has an AAI release. Increase of dimen- 
ion prices is probably increasing di- 
mension production. 

An auction at Portland was very suc- 
cessful. The government succeeded in 


obtaining most of what it wanted. 


Another auction is scheduled for Eu- 
Shingle demand is very 
strong with most sales being made di- 
rect by the mills. 


gene, Ore. 





Supply 


Softwoods 


Production of northern pine has sunk 
to a new low, the output for the past 
fortnight being only about 200,000 feet, 
MINNEAPOLIS sources report. Ship- 
ments during the 2-weeks period to- 
taled 2,500,000 feet, and for the year, 
to date, about 82,589,000 feet. The end 
of the year will find stocks at their 
lowest ebb since the beginning of the 
war, with no immediate prospect of an 
improvement in the situation. While 
retailers are able to obtain scanty sup- 
plies by shopping around, the material 
available is far short of that needed 
for essential projects. 

Bad weather hit the producing re- 
gions of the Southwest last week and 
heavy snows and liberal rains gave 
mills their first big setback in produc- 
tion of the season. Thus far, the in- 
dustry has fared well with the open 
weather and production has gone ahead 
despite the shortage of labor and 
equipment. Even with the government 
taking the bulk of the lumber pro- 
duced in the KANSAS CITY area the 
supply still will be far short of the 
requirements of the military which is 
urgently in need of lumber for boxing 
and crating. Retail yards report their 
inventories are in a deplorable condi- 
tion and little if any wood is leaving 
the bins without a priority. 

Being permitted to employ prisoners 
of the United States in the mills en- 
gaged in the production of Southern 
pine, some of these plants with large 
government contracts in hand, have 
been enabled to step up Output to the 
level of the contract stipulations, and 
thus meet the requirements of the gov- 
ernment. Some thousands of these 
prisoners are being thus made use of 
in the mills in the Eastern part of 
North Carolina, and to this extent the 
situation as to the prevention of short- 
ages is improved. But in the more 
general aspect of ability to attract 
home labor in sufficient numbers and 
of the requisite stability and other 
qualities, the situation remains about 
as it has been, with production inade- 
quate to take care of the needs of dis- 
tributors for private use. The action 
of the government, in fact, in author- 
izing an advance in ceiling and in 
wages so as to enable operators to get 
more lumber turned out the plan is 
pronounced a failure. The difficulties 
of halting the decline of assortments 
in the yards of dealers and providing 
materials for much needed repairs and 
maintenance are still to be solved. 

Production in the NORFOLK terri- 
tory was given another setback during 
the week of Dec. 13 to 18. Heavy snows 
visited this territory and extremely 
cold weather so that many mills were 
forced to quit entirely, shipments were 
delayed both by rail and truck, and 
lumbermen took a forced vacation. The 
labor situation continues very bad and 
instead of improving, appears to be de- 
teriorating still further. Labor today 
is searce and very independent, due 
largely to the fact that the government 
still needs more labor and is offering 
high wages which the mills cannot 
meet. The weather is expected to clear 
up in this section during next week. 


Hardwoods 


The mills are now cutting largely on 
four and five quarter, but there is some 
indication that the government is go- 
ing to need a large amount of thicker 
wood five and six quarter and eight 
quarter. The mills, however, are not 
anxious to cut heavily on thick oak 
because of the deal they got recently 
on the price of same. Government con- 
trol is not conducive to increase of 
production, because every way you 
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turn you will run into some heteroge- 
neous (call it “crazy” instead if you 
prefer) order that has you guessing. 

Then the difficulty of operating with 
skeleton crews is enormous. There i; 
no immediate remedy in sight for that 
Even if labor does begin to come back, 
it will take some time to sort it back 
to proper stations. With the medium 
and smaller mills this is not so _ bad, 
but take a mill with a large capacity, 
that is operating with 150 men les: 
than normal, you can see that the sit- 
uation is tough indeed. Besides the 
shortened production on account of la- 
bor, the whole area has thirty to forty 
per cent less mills operating steadily 
than were in the game two years ago. 

Weather has been good lately for mill 
operation, though the last two days 
has seen a drop in temperature to be- 
low the freezing mark throughout the 
South, Temporarily that will slow 
things, as unusual weather always has 
that effect in the South. One concern 
with two mills shut down for lack of 
water are still suffering scarcity of 
H,O as recent rains have not been heavy 
enough to amount to much for accu 
mulation of water in the mill ponds. 

The position of the producers of oak 
ash and other hardwood lumber in the 
Appalachian region is reported by op- 
erators of mills who keep a close touch 
upon the business as in no way im- 
proved. There also a mark-up of prices 
had been authorized in the expectation 
that the higher pay would attract 
workers in increasing numbers and en- 
able the plants to satisfy not only the 
wants of the government, but supply 
stocks for private consumption has 
proved to be futile, with the situation 
not only unimproved but steadily be- 
coming worse. One operator with im- 
portant BALTIMORE connections states 
that output continues to drop and that 
no way has been found to halt the 
dwindling of reserves, with the advent 
of real winter weather of course an 
additional handicap on yield of rough 
lumber and upon seasoning. 


West Coast Woods 


Present indications are that the holi- 
day season, normally a time for shut- 
downs and repairs, will find TACOMA, 
Wash., lumber mills endeavoring to 
maintain production on as nearly a nor- 
mal basis as possible, meanwhile seek- 
ing to fill the big files of government 
and defense orders that are on hand. 
Most of the mills are endeavoring to 
limit shutdowns to Christmas and New 
Year’s days only and will try to hold 
any further closures to a minimum. 
Current production requirements are 
making heavy inroads in the available 
log supplies, which are not large, but 
so far no shutdowns for lack of logs 
have been reported. 

Wholesalers complain they can’t buy; 
that the mills are loaded up with gov- 
ernment business, some as far.away as 
next spring. Some cedar lumber in 2 
by 4’s, 1 and 2 inch items and a few 
small timbers can occasionally be 
picked up. The yards will take cedar 
lumber when they can’t get anything 
else. Until the increase in dimension 
prices rough plank could be sold at a 
better price but plank like other items 
is scarce. 

Shingle production is up to 60 pe} 
cent of normal. A number of shingle 
weavers have been released from ship- 
yard jobs and gone back to their old 
trade. Sut all shingles remain badly 
oversold, 

The movement of fir, spruce and othe! 
species drawn from the West Coast is 
proceeding about as before, with deliv- 
eries at Eastern distributing points 
adequate for the wants of government 
authorities. Arrangements at Washing- 
ton are about the same as they have 
been and no important shifts in condi- 
tions are expected. 
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National Production, Shipments, and Orders 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 
the week ended Dec. 11, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 
1942 are available, and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical 
mills for the corresponding period of 1942: 


Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Mills Production ecent Shipments eent Orders cent 
sOL’'TWOODS: Rptg. 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 
Southern Pine ..... 100 17,786,000 97 17,027,000 S4 17,021,000 78 
Went CORSE 6 ccccccce 142 108,226,000 117 =108,682,000 106 111,460,000 108 
western Pine ...... 97 66,136,000 110 62,531,000 81 59,363,000 97 
Calif. Redwood .... 3 9,910,000 103 10,184,000 83 8,825,000 75 
Southern Cypress... 7 826,000 68 1,086,000 65 1,027,000 82 
Northern Pine ..... 6 150,000 34 1,410,000 132 935,000 7 
No. Hemlock ...... 10 974,000 by] 630,000 69 438,000 7 
HARDWOODS: F 
Southern Hdwds.... {79 8,672,000 102 7,412,000 74 7,445,000 83 
Northern Hdwds.... 10 1,274, 000 103 1,592,000 65 1,098,000 5S 
FLOORING): 
NE a are eter shaiea acagrate 65 3,056,000 80 3,873,000 97 2,824,000 80 
ee Ser ere 11 367,000 49 295,000 31 563,000 6S 
1943 production all West Coast mills 127.3 percent of 1942 for comparative 
week; 91.8 percent year to date. 
Units. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Following is a statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders 
and gross stock footage on Dec. 11, and reports of identical mills for corre- 


sponding period of 1942: 


No. of 

Mills Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
SOFTWOODS: Rptg. 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Southern Pine ..... 100 129,649,000 117,474,000 111,447,000 142,032,000 
West CONSE .6.c665 0 142 789,233,000 867,750,000 373 3,189,000 469, 387,000 
Western Pine ...... 97 315,898,000 375,407,000 679,393,000 853,230,000 
Calif. Redwood..... 3 136,996,000 91,691,000 70,395,000 165, 976. 000 
Southern Cypress... 7 4,195,000 16,378,000 27,837,000 60,496,000 
Northern Pine...... 6 15,870,000 13,145,000 51,990,000 57,070,000 
No. Hemlock**..... 6 5,421,000 7,087,000 8,334,000 14,058,000 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds.... {79 45,616,000 77,502,000 42,895,000 209,267,000 
Northern Hdwds.... 9 7,079,000 18,482,000 1%, 768, 000 41,990,000 
FLOORING: 
Ere ror a 75 ret hy 000 20,007,000 8,120,000 64,665,000 
Mi iple Bahasa eayeianaan sissy 723,000 4,172,000 2,045,000 7,311,000 


Units. 


11 
*Unfilled orders reported me, 6 and 9 mills, 


respectively; stocks by 10 mills. 





Western Pines 


Following delivered prices, based on 


past sales, were reported to the West- 
ern Pine Association by members dur- 
ing the month of November, 1943. Both 
direct and wholesale sales are included 


based on specified items only. 
one being the 


and are 
Two districts are given, 
State of Illinois, outside of the Chicago 
metropolitan district, and the other the 
State of Pennsylvania. Quotations fol- 


low: 

ILLINOIS 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 


1x8 5/4R Ww 6/4RW 

C Select RL...$79.24 $83.03 $82.75 
D Select RL... 65.92 69.07 69.87 
Shop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
eg SC eer errr $58.70 $53.58 
Rr ee’ cs aueioi ar cies eimiaerehacwac’ 58.56 53.58 
Commons S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
RUE o:6.5-s0.nc.o ow ieee $53.04 $48.86 
BURRS sec dieemsiaweseow 55.08 48.75 
No. 4 Com. 4/4 S2 or 4S RW&L...$39.55 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 

Commons S82 or 4S— 

Colonial Sterling Stand. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


ce ee $50.25 
gi: 2. aa 50.25 
SUGAR PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
B&Btr. RL....$94.75 $95.75 ae 
C Select a... «« Sate pty 
D Select RL... 79.75 80.2 roe 
~_ yp S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
OD ereiviepiacocme $63.75 $56.75 $48.29 
Pe 325 eee eae oo 65.75 aa 
REE. cusicsames 3.6 61.50 49.50 


0 
PE NNSY LVANIA 
PONDEROSA PINE 





Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 »/4RW 6/4RW 
A ME ache wsetacers $81.91 $85.49 $85.46 
i. “een 68.71 70.78 72.50 
Shx Dp s2s— No. 1 No. 2 
Pee ee ees $60.85 $55.86 
Commons S82 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 
PE ES cargo 6 ier itinaeiee $53.90 $48.35 
a B . Ar rrr 55.72 50.06 
1/4 No. 4 Com. S2 or 4S RWE&L...$40.50 
IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S 1x8 ‘4RW 
CHGS CE) Bikes: 6 cscs $85.86 
weitey GE) Wilen ss. 0s 68.20 $85. 00 


Commons S82 or 4S 
Colonial Sterling Stand. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 





LS err $64.91 es $52.90 

sas 2 eee 92.42 $60.43 53.42 
1/4 Utility (No. 4) S2 or 4S 

POR ahs 6 6 5/ areca eer nu alae aware $45.02 
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SUGAR PINE 


Selects S2 or 4S— 
4/4RW 5/4RW 6/4RW 
B&Btr. RL... .$93.50 $95.50 orks 
C Select RL... 91.50 92.50 


D a RL... 78.50 80.50 





Shop S2 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
a eee aee $65.50 $58.50 $50.50 
eee 64.75 eee ac aet 
re 75.50 63.50 51.50 

LARCH, DOUGLAS FIR 
Vertical Grain Flg. C&Btr. 

git CR ee eer $66.00 
No. 3 Com. S2 or 4S 1x8” RL.... 48.75 





Western Pine Summary 

The Western Pine Association re- 
ports as follows on operation of iden- 
tical Inland Empire and California 
mills during the week ended Dec. 11: 


Comparative Report of 97 Mills: 
Dec. 11, 1943 Dec. 12, 1942 
Production .... 66,136,000 60,260,000 
Shipments 62,531,000 76,826,000 
Orders rec’d. 59,363,000 61,473,000 


Report of 97 Identical Mills: 


Dec. 11, 1943 Dec. 12, 1942 
Unfilled orders 315,898,000 375, 407, 000 
Gross stocks.. 679,393,000 853,230,000 


Report of 97 Identical Mills: 
--Total for Year to Date 
1943 1942 
Production ....3,337,003,000 3,673,000,000 


Shipments -3, 654,832,000 4,192,268,000 
CORON oss5 eee 3,582,288,000 4,272,033,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


Following is a summary of reports 
from southern pine mills for the week 
ended Dee. 11: 


Number of Mills, 131; Units+, 77 


Three-year aver. prod.*...... 24,399,000 
Actual Production ......6.0% 19,356,000 
NEE 5. vn o4 Siesta meas 18,406,000 
OCRGGTS PROGIVER 660 s. 6606 60000 18,517,000 
Number of Mills, 131 
UnGilled OTGGTS cccccacsacs 135,309,000 
UNGOUR BUGCHS ook cos e000 + (10, 681,000) 
*Oct. 30, 1939 to Oct. 31, 19 42. 
Unit is 316,000 feet of “3-year aver- 


age” production. 


tOversold. 


25, 1943 








LUMBER COMPANY 


ALAMOGORDO, NEW MEXICO 


Thank you, custom- 
— ers, one and all, for 
your patronage and 
White kindly patience during 
Fir the past busy year. 
Ponderosa We haven't always 
Pine 


had the lumber you 
wanted. We hope the 
New Year may bring 
some relief in the lum- 
ber situation. Our sin- 














cere best wishes to you 
at this holiday time. 








THE FEATHER RIVER 


LUMBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Westerp Pine Association 











CARR 


Lumber Company, 

Manufacturers of 

“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 





“BILTMORE”. 
‘HARD WOODS 


































(HERE'S WHAT 
FOLKS NEED 


to repair walls, floors, 
furniture, woodwork or 
plaster. This plastic 
repair material comes 
in powder form...just 
mix with water and 
use. Will not shrink. 
Sticks and stays put. 


wich NOT SHRINK 
STICKS AND STAYS pi 
| 








Your jobber con give immediate 
delivery on Durham's Rock-Hord 
Woter Putty. Pocked twelve 1-Ib. 
cons or Four 4-Ib. cons to cose. 
Also available in 25, 50 and 
100-Ib drums for industrial users. 


DONALD DURHAM CO. 
Des Moines . lowe 





Makers of DURHAM’S FLOORWAX 











Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Dimension 
and Boards. 
Sawmill Capacity 
200,000 ft. per day. 


L. H. L. Lumber Co. 
CARLTON, ORE. 


E. J. Linke Guy Haynes 











Ponderosa Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 


714 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 4 
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WANTED: SMESMEN AND 
Know-- Arch’ts Eng’rs Sell 


FIRE PROOF 


Wood Lumber & Timber 


Get Circular 104A Now 
stions 
103 Hartman Square, Kenilworth, N. J. 
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AN D 
12252 


Designers using the timber connec- 
tor method of construction will be 
interested in the new Design Manual 
for Teco Timber Connector Construc- 
tion just issued by the Timber Engi- 
neering Company. The 40-page book 
offers complete design information 
covering the use of Teco connectors, 
including data on load values, spac- 
ings, etc. The material is presented 
in chart form for ready use of ar- 
chitects and engineers and includes 
such additional information as _ rec- 
ommended cambers for _ standard 
trusses, approximate weights of vari- 
ous timber connectored roof trusses 
and a table of dimensional properties 
of American standard-sized lumber. 

The data presented is drawn in ac- 
cordance with the recent WPB Na- 
tional Emergency Specifications for 
the Design, Fabrication, and Erection 
of Stress Grade Lumber and Its 
Fastenings which became mandatory 
on November first. 


New Design Manual 


12253 


The use of steel strapping for pro- 
tecting war shipments is interestingly 
told in Acme Process News, No. 14, a 
publication of Acme Steel Company. 
The uses range from carloads of gas 
bombs to packaged shower stalls for 
barracks, clothing for war refugees, 


War Strapping Methods 





BAY NO DUC US 


LITERATURE 


packaging of army trucks, and for 
making wooden culverts. 

Manufacturers of war products 
may be put on the mailing list to re- 
ceive this publication regularly by 
checking 12258. 


Gasoline Driven 
Chain Saw 12251 


The new Disston-Mercury Gasoline 
driven chain saw, manufactured by 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., is proving 
its value to the armed forces in the 





jungles and in the frozen north, and is 
also doing a war production job in the 
lumber industry. Because of its speed, 
the chain saw not only fits in with 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the items. Sign the coupon, mail it promptly to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill., and the desired 


information will be forwarded. 


12251 12252 


12256 


12253 


12254 12255 
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mobile, mechanized war equipment, 
but will play an important part in 
postwar rebuilding. 

For descriptive literature 
12251. 


check 


New Booklet 12254 


“Wartime Information for the De- 
livery Truck Operator,” is a compre- 
hensive booklet just released by 
Studebaker Corporation. 

It provides delivery truck operators 
with the complete text of ODT 17, 
which established wartime delivery 
restrictions and became effective Oc- 
tober 11, plus authoritative interpre- 
tations covering both the Regulations 
and General Permits issued under 
them. This material is further sup- 
plemented by a series of questions 
and answers on the entire subject of 
government regulation of wholesale 
and retail deliveries. 

The booklet is informally written, 
applies to all makes of trucks and 
furnishes useful data on truck care, 
causes of tire wear, lubrication re- 
quirements, minor adjustments and 
operating economies. 


New Skilsaw Catalog 12255 


“How to Get the Most From Your 
Portable Electric Tools” is the title 
of a special section in the new catalog 
published by Skilsaw, Inc. Designed 
as a handy guide to greater production 











and longer tool life, this maintenance 
manual contains illustrations and sug- 
gestions on the care and operation of 
portable electric tools. It also carries 
complete data on and working illus- 
trations of the Skilsaw Portable 
Electric Tools. 


“Pathology in Forest Practice" 


This new book written by Dow 
Vawter Baxter, Associate Professor 
of Silvics and Forest Pathology, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is intended for 
the student, the timber grower who 
is interested in the health of the for- 
est, and the timber user who is con- 
cerned with the soundness of its 
products. It attempts to provide a 
working knowledge of the conditions 


which cause disease and of the prac- 
tical measures which can be taken to 
reduce its incidence or its severity. 
Problems are presented as the fores- 
ter and the wood user meet them in 
the course of their daily work, and 
the solutions suggested can be ap- 
plied by persons who are not special- 
ists in the field of pathology. A not- 
able feature of the volume is the way 
in which it integrates pathology with 
other branches of forestry such as sil- 
vics, silviculture, management, and 
wood technology. 

Copies of the book may be obtained 
from American Lumberman at $5.50 
each. 


New Maintenance 
Magazine 12256 
“Allis- Chalmers Operation and 
Maintenance Review” is a new pocket- 
sized magazine succeeding “Victory 
Production and Maintenance News.” 
Illustrated with eye-catching color 
cartoons, the publication aims to 
broaden interest in problems of war- 





time maintenance. It contains tips 
from Allis-Chalmers engineers, as 
well as timely articles on current 
trends for the shopman and the execu- 
tive. It also invites an exchange of 
ideas on operation and maintenance 
from equipment users. The “Review” 
will be issued bi-monthly. 


Standard Specifications 


“1943 Standard Specifications for 
Structural Stress Grades of Hard- 
woods and Cypress” is a re-issue of 
the 1941 edition with the allowable 
working stresses of each grade in- 
creased 20% to conform to WPB 
Directive 29. For example, 18004 
Structural Joist and Plank, White 
Ash, Red and White Oak, paragraph 
106 in the 1941 edition has been in- 
creased to 21504 with no change in 
the grading specifications. 

Copies of the booklet may be ob- 
tained from the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago. 








LUMBER and PILING 


for 28 Years 


PATRICK LUMBER CO. 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Ore. 
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Western Pines & West Coast Lumber 
Large and Long Timbers 
Fir Piling up to 120 feet 






Car and Cargo 
Wholesale Only 
Teletypewriter PD 54 







































Can't Harm Your Plastic-Finished Marlite Installations 


*Blurmites — destructive agents, harmful to the 
finish of many wall, ceiling and counter surfaces. 


When you install plastic-finished Marlite, ag have positive assurance that your customers will be 
satisfied in every respect. For instance, the destructive action of Blurmites—acids, alkalis, chem- 
ical fumes, oils, grease, strong soaps and dirt—so harmful to many interior wall finishes, is readily 
repelled by Marlite’s high-heat-bake finish. 


Practical Marlite, easy-to-install and easy-to-keep-clean, continues to make a hit everywhere. Right 
now, war plant and hospital installations offer an excellent source of business, and they carry 
priorities usually sufficient to insure quick deliveries. 





VW PLASTIC-FINISHED WALL PANELS 
MARSH WALL PRODUCTS, INC. © 441 Main St., DOVER, OHIO 


Nea ala a a! 





mc. vu. 
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Miss Martha Ann Wilson, teacher 
in a girls’ school in Japan sponsored 
by the Presbyterian church and 
daughter of Samuel Wilson, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Pacific National 
Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., was one 
of the repatriates who returned to the 
United States Dec. 1 on board the ex- 
change ship “Gripsholm.” She was 
welcomed in New York by her mother, 
who returned with her to Tacoma, 
where Mr. Wilson greeted them Dec. 
14. Miss Wilson left the United 
States in September, 1939, to assume 
her teaching duties in Japan. 


The Vestal Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., was awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” pennant, the 
presentation ceremonies taking place 
at the Knoxville plant on Nov. 30. 


A. V. Peters, manager of the 
Barker Lumber & Fuel Co., Clinton, 
Wis., was guest of honor at a dinner 
party Dec. 5 to observe his 83rd birth- 
day. Despite his advanced age, Mr. 
Peters is unusually active and is 
found at his office daily. 


The marriage of William Ball 
Schwager, youngest son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alvin Schwager of Seattle, 
Wash., and Sara _ Lucille Baker, 
daughter of Dorsey Franklin Baker 
of Walla Walla, Wash., was solemn- 
ized at Pasadena, Calif. on Nov. 24. 
The groom’s father is vice president 
and sales manager of the Nettleton 
Timber Co., Seattle. An older son, 
John Schwager, is in the Navy. 


Employees of the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee offices of the Metropolitan 
Lumber Co. with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, were guests of the firm and 
Albert A. Henry, president and 
founder, at the annual Christmas 
party for employees, held at Hotel 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Dec. 15. It 
was the first time the party was held 
in Milwaukee. 


B. L. Hendrix, Hendrix Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., Estill, So. Car., has been ap- 
pointed a consultant by the OPA. He 
will work with Clarence W. Slocum, 
director of the Industrial Materials 
Price Division, in the study of OPA 
lumber regulation. This is part of a 
new policy, that of working over price 
actions with men active in the trade. 


The Peterson Lumber Co., Warsaw, 
Ind., has been sold to Harry E. Tal- 
bert, Westfield, Ind., operator of a 
chain of lumber yards. Firm was 
bought from the estate of David A. 
Peterson. New owner will restock the 
yard and carry on the business. 


Arthur A. Hood, director of dealer 
relations, Johns-Manville Corp., New 
York City, was one of the speakers 
in a symposium on “Prospective De- 
velopment in Post-War Industry to 
Which Public Vocational Education 
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Could Contribute the Pre-employment, 
Upgrading or Readjustment Train- 
ing,” at the thirty-seventh convention 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion at the Palmer House in Chicago 
on Dec. 15. Mr. Hood covered the 
building construction industry and ad- 
dressed a large group of vocational 
teachers. His opinion was that new 
type housing will not be available 
immediately after the war because 
building construction companies will 
not have had time to prepare for rad- 
ical departures from the traditional 
type of home and are primarily con- 
cerned with reconverting to the old 
type of production. He said there 
would be a tremendous postwar need 
for new houses in all classes, but es- 
pecially in the lower brackets. He 
told the teachers of the need and op- 
portunities for skilled workmen in the 
construction industry. 


The Swan Creek Lumber Co. and 
the Swan Creek Coal Co., Toledo, 
Ohio have been sold to the J. A. Fay 
& Egan Co., Cincinnati. The Fay & 
Egan firm holds large war contracts 
for wooden boxes, which will be trans- 
ferred to Toledo, with equipment of 
the Swan Creek Lumber Co. to be 
expanded to carry on the work. 


Swift Berry, Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., Camino, Calif., has been 
elected chairman of the El Dorado 
County postwar planning commission. 


Capt. J. C. Snead, formerly affili- 
ated with the Wendling-Nathan Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., recently spent a 
leave with his family at Fresno, Calif., 
and returned in mid-December to his 
duties as provost marshal at Walla, 
Walla, Wash. 


E. L. Cooper, Union Lumber Co., 
has been transferred from the com- 
pany mill at Fort Bragg, Calif., to the 
Los Angeles office as office salesman. 
Prior to going to the mill, Mr. Cooper 
was outside salesman in southern 
California territory. 


W. M. Ritter, founder of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
was one of three guests of honor 
at a “Billion Dollar Coal Field” cele- 
bration of the Bluefield (W. Va.) 
Chamber of Commerce on Dec. 3. Mr. 
Ritter, a well known hardwood lum- 
berman, founded the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co. near Bluefield in 1890. 
The firm has maintained its general 
offices in Columbus since 1902. 


“Meow,” new monthly publication 
of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 39, Oakland, 
Calif., made its initial appearance in 
November. It is edited by the public- 
ity committee, of which Frank Brown 
is chairman, and will carry the news 
of club activities. 


Isaac Hanson and Jesse Alford, 
Skyline, Ky., purchased some 1000 


acres of valuable hardwood timber- 
lands near Grapevine, Ky., which they 
propose to open for development in 
1944. 


Miss Jane Vawter, daughter of the 
late W. W. Vawter of Minneapolis, 
Minn., district 
representative of 
the Bloedel-Dono- 
van Lumber 
Mills, will con- 
tinue her father’s 
lumber business. 
Miss Vawter was 
associated with 
her father in the 
trade for eleven 
years. Her office 

Miss Jane Vawter will be at her 

home in Minne- 

apolis. Miss Vaw- 
ter made a trip to Bellingham, Wash. 
last week to confer with the officers 
of her company. She also intended 
to visit Seattle and Portland. 


J. D. Tennant, L. L. Chipman, S. M. 
Morris and Earl Houston, Longview, 
Wash., executives of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., attended the annual 
meeting of the directors of the com- 
pany held in Kansas City, Mo., early 
in December. Mr. Tennant was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Tennant. 





On its fiftieth anniversary, Oct. 28, 
The Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., received its Army- 
Navy “E” award for excellence in 
production, the first industry in that 
city to receive the honor. Assisting 
in the presentation of pins to the em- 
ployees was Pfe. John Devlin, USMC, 
Manhattanite who lost a leg at 
Guadalcanal. The hero’s presence re- 
called that 1340 Manhattanites are in 
the armed services and three have 
made the supreme sacrifice. 


Eric Lindblom, who now lives in 
Tacoma, Wash., where he is making a 
study of the world’s lumber markets, 
addressed the Tacoma Gyro Club Dec. 
8. Mr. Lindblom, a native of Sweden, 
lived in Italy, where he was engaged 
in the lumber business, for some 
thirty years, before the war compelled 
him to flee to the United States. 


Roderic Olzendam, director of pub- 
lic relations for the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash., ad- 
dressed the Tacoma Engineers’ Club 
Dec. 8 on “Tacoma After the War.” 


Robert Lloyd, president-manager of 
the Mutual Fir Column Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., has been appointed general 
campaign manager for Pierce County 
for the Fourth War Loan, which will 
get under way Jan. 18. He served as 
director of the forest products divi- 
sin for Pierce County’s Third War 
Loan drive. 


F. P. Borden, traffic manager for 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association, 
Tacoma, Wash., and H. Dolton Smith, 
traffic manager for the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., Tacoma, were on the pro- 
gram of the 57th meeting of the Pa- 
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cifie Northwest Advisory Board, com- 
prising railroad transportation men 
and shippers of Washington, Oregon, 
and northern Idaho, held in Longview, 
Wash., Dec. 7 and 8. 


DeWitt Stanford Peck, retired lum- 
berman of Hayward, Wis., and founder 
of the Hayward Lumber Co. of which 
he is still president, was the subject 
of a lengthy feature in the Wisconsin 
State Journal at Madison, recently, in 
connection with his activities in the 
Masonic organization, which brought 
him to Madison to attend the three- 
day Consistory session. Mr. Peck is 
also a 83rd degree Mason and is now 
the second oldest in Wisconsin. On 
Nov. 18 he observed his eighty-sev- 
enth birthday. 


Purchase Controlling Interest 


Aird Flavelle, president of Thurs- 
ton-Flavelle, Ltd., Port Moody, B. C., 
has announced purchase by that com- 
pany of the controlling interest in the 
Rat Portage Lumber Co., of Vancou- 
ver, B. C. The Rat Portage Lumber 
Co. is a pioneer lumber organization. 
It was founded by the late Sir Doug- 


Aird Flavelle, presi- 
dent of Thurston- 
Flavelle, Ltd., Port 
Moody, B.C. re- 
cently announced 
purchase of the Rat 
Portage Lumber Co., 
Vancouver. 





las Cameron of Winnipeg, former 
Lieut. Governor of Manitoba. Orig- 
inally the company was active at 
what is now Kenora, Ont.; Winnipeg, 
Man.; and Harrison Mills and Van- 
couver, B. C. For many years the Rat 
Portage mill in Vancouver was one 
of the most important lumber manu- 
facturing plants in British Columbia. 
However for the past ten years the 
company has not been operating and 
has disposed of its various manufac- 
turing plants. During that time it has 
been gradually liquidating its timber 
holdings. Its timber still aggregates 
more than a billion and a half feet, 
most of which lies in the Chehalis and 
Suicide Creek valleys, tributary to 
the lower Fraser River. 

The timber in the Chehalis Valley is 
being operated by the logging division 
of the Pacific Veneer Co., New West- 
minster, under a purchase agreement 
from the Rat Portage. The Suicide 
Creek timber is being operated by the 
H. & R. Timber Co. for the Eburne 
Sawmills Co., both of Vancouver, B.C. 

These two tracts contain about one 
billion and a quarter feet of timber 
of which between 40 per cent and 50 
per cent is high grade Western Red 
Cedar. Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd., new 
owner of the Rat Portage company, 
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has first call on all of the high grade 
red cedar logs. Pacific Veneer Co. will 
get the veneer logs and Eburne Saw- 
mills will cut the balance of the tim- 
ber in its own operations. 

By this purchase Thurston-Flavelle, 
Ltd., is assured of a twenty year sup- 
ply of lumber cedar logs for a sub- 
stantial portion of its requirements at 
the Port Moody plant. 

For more than thirty years Thurs- 
ton-Flavelle, Ltd., has been recognized 
in both United States and Canadian 
markets as one of the most important 
producers of Western Red Cedar bevel 
siding, lumber, and_ shingles. Its 
“TF” brand siding is well known in 
retail lumber yards throughout the 


Eastern and mid-western states. 
Officers of Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd., 
are: Aird Flavelle, president; W. Guy 
Flavelle, vice president and secretary, 
and F. R. Thurston, treasurer. 
Officers of Rat Portage Lumber Co., 
Ltd., are: Aird Flavelle, president; W. 
Guy Flavelle, vice president; N. J. 
MacDonald, secretary-treasurer, and 
F. W. Fearman, managing director. 


White Stars Added to 
“E" Pennants 

Nickey Brothers, Inc., manufactur- 
ers of veneer, hardwood flooring and 
hardwood lumber dimension parts, 
Memphis, Tenn., has won the Army- 
Navy production award for the sec- 
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Moore Cross-Cireculation Kilns help R. R. Crow Co., Saratoga, Wye., 


reduce drying costs and increase capacity. 


The Call Is For More in ’44-- 
Can Your Kilns Meet the Demand 
For Uniformly Seasoned Lumber? 


Properly seasoned lumber is still at the top of the list of crit- 
ical war materials. More lumber will be needed in 1944. 


By converting your present old-type kilns to Moore Cross- 
Circulation System, you can increase drying capacity 30-50%, 
and greatly improve quality of seasoning. 


In addition, the Moore Automati- 
cally Controlled Drying System sea- 
sons hardwoods green-from-saw in 
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JAMES W SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
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ond time and is now entitled to add a 
White Star to its “E” pennant. The 
announcement, made public Dec. 13 by 
S. M. Nickey, Sr., president of the 
company, was signed by Robert P. 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War, 
and stated this second award was “for 
meritorious service on the production 
front.” 


Nickey Brothers is the first wood- 
working plant in the South to receive 
the White Star. The company is a 
pioneer lumber and veneer concern, 
the Nickey family having been en- 
gaged in the business since 1866. 


For continued outstanding produc- 
tion of war materials over a period 
of six months, I. F. Laucks, Inc., Se- 
attle, Wash., has been awarded a 
white star to add to the Army-Navy 
“E” pennant now flying over its Se- 
attle plant. The company manufac- 
tures waterproof and water-resistant 
glues, and Laucks’ construction glues, 
wood preservatives and paints are 
serving on every war front. 


“Arkansas Tree Farmer" 


The “Arkansas Tree Farmer” is 
the name of a new monthly publica- 
tion of four pages, published in Little 
Rock, Ark., by the Tree Farms Com- 
mittee of the Arkansas Tree Farms 
System. P. F. Watzek, of Crossett, is 
chairman of the Tree Farms Commit- 
tee of the Arkansas Forestry Com- 
mission; Fred H. Lang, State For- 
ester, is secretary. Other members of 
the Tree Farms Committee are W. R. 
Warner, Warren; F. H. Wilson, Hut- 
tig; C. H. Sturgis, Arkadelphia; and 
J. R. Bemis, Prescott. The first issue 
contains interesting and informative 
articles relative to good forestry prac- 
tices, the Arkansas Tree Farms Sys- 
tem, and wood uses. 


Buys Radio Program 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has purchased the Dun- 
ninger radio program for “Kem- 
Tone.” The show, which is broadcast 
over the Blue Network, Ince., will 
move into the Wednesday evening 
9 o’clock spot (EWT) coast to coast, 
over 162 stations on Dec. 15, with the 
Kem-Tone sponsorship starting Jan. 5. 

Sherwin-Williams continues its 
“Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air” on the Blue Network on Sunday 
at 4:30 (EWT). 


Acquires Vital Timber 


Purchase of all logging operations 
and acquisition of perpetual cutting 
rights on 109,000 acres of timberland 
owned and controlled by the West 
Fork Logging Co. and the West Fork 
Timber Co., affiliated concerns, in 
Lewis county, Washington, and inten- 
tion of reopening the St. Regis pulp 
plant in Tacoma, Wash., within the 
next 90 days, was announced Dec. 13 
by Roy K. Ferguson of New York 
City, president of the St. Regis com- 
pany. 

Mr. Ferguson said that L. T. Mur- 
ray, president of both the West Fork 
Logging and Timber companies, would 
become associated with the St. Regis 
Paper Co. 

In announcing the transaction, Mr. 
Ferguson said that approximately 
109,000 acres of timberland are in- 
volved. The tract consists of one of 
the largest stands of fir and hemlock 
in the United States. Mr. Ferguson 
said that acquisition of this timber 
gives his company control of more 
than five billion feet of standing tim- 
ber in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. Ferguson said that his company 
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would continue to log the West Fork 
tract by selective logging. He said 
that the logs would be brought to 
Tacoma and converted into pulp at the 
St. Regis plant there and that this 
would make available an additional 
100,000 tons of pulp annually. 

The Tacoma St. Regis plant will be 
reopened under the direction of Wal- 
ter DeLong, vice president of the St. 
Regis Paper Co. 


Recent Sales Department 
Appointments 


M. B. Nelson, president of The 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., has announced the appointment 
of Earl H. Houston as general sales 
manager with headquarters in Kansas 
City, Mo., effective Dec. 8. 

Don R. Bodwell has been appointed 
manager of eastern sales, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, Mo., and 
Clifford E. Hadley has been appointed 
manager of western sales, with head- 
quarters in Longview, Wash. 


Promoted 


Robert H. Ebenreiter, who before 
entering the service was salesman for 
the Ebenreiter Lumber Co., Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., has been promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps. He is stationed at Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, as an experimen- 
tal pilot and engineer on electronic 
automatic flight equipment for bomb- 
ing planes. While salesman for the 
Ebenreiter Lumber Co., Lt. Ebenreiter 
adopted the slogan “On the Job 
Again,” which is now on the B-25 
Mitchell bomber which he pilots. 

The engagement of “Bob” to Lt. 
Alice Anderson, daughter of A. E. An- 
derson, Everett, Wash., was recently 
announced. Lt. Anderson is an Army 
Air Evacuation Nurse in the First 
Troop Carrier Command, and is sta- 
tioned at Baer Field, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

Lt. Ebenreiter is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey H. Ebenreiter and grand- 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Eben- 
reiter, prominent Sheboygan (Wis.) 
lumber families. 


. . Obituaries 


LT.-COL. MERRILL 
ALLEN, D.S.O., 69, Vancouver, B.C., 
former supervisor of sealers for the 
interior of British Columbia Forestry 
Department, died recently. He served 


VINCENT 


Overseas in the last war and was 
decorated for distinguished service. 
ARCHER C. BARTLETT, secretary 


and one of the founders of the Iron 
City Sash & Door Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died at his home in Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
Dec. 8. He was a member of several 
fraternal orders and a director of the 
Wilkinsburg Bank. He is survived by 
his widow and a brother. 


ADELBERT I. RECKHOW, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the A. G. 
Hauenstein Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
died Dee. 14 in a Buffalo hospital after 
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a brief illness. 
on Jan. 2. Mr. 
the Hauenstein firm more than half a 
century ago and thirty years ago was 


He would have been 73 
Reckhow started with 


advanced to the vice-presidency. He 
was a member of the Buffalo Lumber 
Exchange. He is survived by his widow 
and a son, 


EDWIN O. CHASE, 66, a past presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association and for more than 
thirty years an officer of Burrows & 
Kenyon, Providence, R. I., died in a 
hospital there on Dec. 10, after a long 
illness. He entered the employ of Bur- 
rows & Kenyon in 1896, was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the concern 
in 1908 and president in 1911. In 1917 
he acquired control of the business. Be- 
sides serving as head of the Rhode 
Island Lumber Dealers’ Association for 
several terms, he was a member of the 
City Council for several years, a former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and served in high offices of Masonic 
fraternities, having been elected to the 
honorary 38rd degree in 1918. Surviv- 
ing are his widow and one son. 





HARVEY STANLEY COLEMAN, 83, 
lumberman of Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
died at his home in Tulsa, Okla., re- 
cently, after having been in ill health 
from complications due to old age. He 
was an associate of the late R. A. Long 
of Kansas City, Mo. Two daughters 
survive him. 





EUGENE H. DAY, 76, until recently 
vice president of the South Side Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., died at his 
Balboa, Calif., home on Dec. 5. He had 
moved to California in 1918 but had 
been identified with the retail lumber 
business in Minneapolis since 1895. He 
is survived by his widow, a daughter, 
two sons, Kingsley of Minneapolis, 
who is treasurer of the South Side 
Lumber Co., and John of San Mateo, 
Calif.; six grandchildren and one great 
grandson. 





MERRILL (GEORGE) H. ESTA- 
BROOK, 44, of Portland, Ore., treasurer 
of the Copeland Lumber Co. and J. W. 
Copeland Yards, with full charge of the 
general office of both companies, 
passed away suddenly in that city on 
Nov. 28. Mr. Estabrook started to work 
for the J. W. Copeland Yards as truck 
driver at Grants Pass, Ore., in 1925. 
and steadily advanced to his present 
position. He is survived by his widow 
and a brother. 





WILLIAM McELROY FAVELLE, $91, 
president of Flavelle’s, Ltd., Lindsay, 
Ont., and a director of Thurston- 
Flavelle, Ltd., Port Moody, B. C., died in 
Lindsay, Nov. 6. He was born in Peter- 
boro, Ont., March 10, 1852, and since 
1870 had resided in Lindsay, where he 
was interested in a number of enter- 
prises and where he was an active citi- 
zen. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury he was financially interested in 
the red cedar manufacturing business 
of Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd., of which his 
two sons, Aird and W. Guy Flavelle, are 
president and vice president respec- 
tively. During that time he has been 
a frequent visitor to the Pacific Coast. 
Survivors include his widow, two 
daughters, and four sons, Aird Flavelle 
and Gordon Flavelle of Vancouver, B. C., 
W. Guy Flavelle of Port Moody, B. C., 
and Stuart Flavelle, Lindsay, Ont. 


DONALD ORRIN FONDA, 582, presi- 
dent of the Grand River & Cleveland 
Hardwood Co., Cleveland, Ohio, died in 
Hartman, Ohio, Nov. 29. He was active 
in fraternal organizations. Surviving 
are his widow, a son, his mother, two 
brothers, and a sister. 


WALTER HENRY GEISEL, 61, sales 
manager of the Balke-Krauss Lumber 
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Co., Indianapolis, Ind., and connected 
with the lumber business for forty-five 
years, died Dec. 12 in his parked auto- 
mobile, of a heart attack. He was ac- 
tive in fraternal organizations. Surviv- 
ors include the widow, two sons, @ 
granddaughter, two brothers, and a sis- 
ter. 





KEMP B. JOHNSON, 80, of Fuquay 
Springs, N. C., a lumber dealer for 
many years, was killed Nov. 13 when a 
car he was driving was struck by a 
train. His widow, a daughter, and four 
sons survive. 


OTTO P. LAMBERT, 78, founder and 
president of the Lambert Lumber Co., 
which owns and operates lumber com- 
panies in Kansas, Missouri, and Ne- 
braska, died at his home in Leaven- 
worth, Kan., Nov. 20, after a _ short, 
eritical illness. Mr. Lambert is sur- 
vived by two daughters and two sons, 


Walter and William, of the lumber 
firm. 

FRED R. MASTEN, lumber whole- 
saler of Chicago, Ill., died Nov. 23 after 


an illness of two weeks of a heart ail- 
ment. His widow survives him. 


WALTER GOOS MOELING, 72, presi- 
dent of the Sterling Lumber & Supply 
Co., Chicago, Ill., died in his winter 
home at Lake Charles, La., on Dec. 15. 
Mr. Moeling was born at Galveston, 
Tex. He at one time was associated 
with his half-brother, J. A. Bel, in the 
J. A. Bel Lumber Co., Lake Charles, as 
vice president and general manager. 
Mr. Moeling came to Chicago in 1921 
and purchased controlling interest in 
the Sterling company. He is survived 
by his widow and two sons, Walter G. 
and John E., who are associated with 
the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. 


HARRY J. MOORE, 69, founder and 
president of the Western Furniture Ex- 
change and Merchandise Mart, San 
Francisco, Calif., died recently in a San 
Francisco hospital after an illness of 
three months. 


WRAY GRAYSON MORROW, 63, vet- 
eran sash and door salesman of Adel- 
man Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., died 
D-c. 15. Mr. Morrow had been a sash 
and door salesman for 41 years. 


MRS. SUSAN FERGUSON SANDER- 
SON, widow of the late Noah P. San- 
derson, Texarkana financier and lum- 
berman, and daughter of the late W. T. 
Ferguson, St. Louis lumberman and 
financier, died Dec. 6 at the family 
home in Texarkana, where she was a 
leader in civic and club life. She is 
survived by a daughter, Mrs. Tom Con- 
nally, wife of the senior Texas Senator, 
and a son, Paul T. Sanderson, Texas 
Long Leaf Lumber Co., Trinity, Tex., 
and president of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation. 





RALPH D. SAWYER, 59, for many 
vears associated with the Palmer & 
Parker Co., Charlestown, Mass., died 
Dec. 11 at a hospital in Boston, where 
he was under treatment for a heart 
ailment. Following the death of his 
cousin, Frank D. Sawyer, president of 
the company, in 1936, he served for a 


time as vice president and was its 
foreign log buyer for many years, 
making semi-annual trips into the 


jungles of Africa and frequently jour- 
neys to the rare log centers of Cuba 
and Central America. He was a native 
of Charlestown and had devoted most 
of his mature life to the lumber busi- 
ness. He was active in fraternal or- 
ganizations. Surviving are his widow, 
a son and a brother. 


J. G. SMISKO, 52, of Beckley, W. Va., 
retired secretary-treasurer of the Byus- 
Mankin Lumber Co., died Dec. 12 in a 
Beckley hospital. Surviving are two 
daughters, his father, a brother, and 
two sisters. 
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ADVERTISING 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


WANTED 
Large omer has good opening for experi- 
enced retail lumber and millwork man in 
sales and estimating. If you have the abil- 
ity and are a hustler your progress should 
be fast. LINDSLEY L ER COMPANY, 3817 
N. W. 17th Ave., Miami, Florida. 


WANTED 
Glaziers and Sash and Door 


Men. L. A. 
Hylton, ~~. TOWNSEND SASH. DOOR & 
LBR. CO., Lake Wales, Fla. 




















SUPERINTENDENT WANTED | 


Large special and stock millwork plant lo- 
cated in mid-south seeks services of a super- 
intendent, experienced in best methods of 
production. Must have thorough knowledge 
of machinery, know how to handle labor, be 
of good character and habits. Give age, 
experience and references in first letter. 
Address ‘K-62,’ American Lumberman. 





SHED MAN 
In retail lumber yard. Must be capable of 
waiting on trade. Chicago area. 
Address *K-59."° American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Draft exempt man with sash & door and gen- 
eral millwork experience to operate stock 
record. CHICAGO & RIVERDALE LBR. CO., 
341 E. 136th Place, Chicago 27, Ill. 








MILLWORK FOREMAN & DETAILER 
Modern equipment, small crew, permanent 


employment. CORBETT CABINET CO., St. 
Mary's, Pennsylvania. 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


LUMBERMAN AVAILABLE 
25 years experience; office manager & chief 
Accountant 10 years; office & sales manager 
2 years; full charge operation one year. 
Retail operator 10 years. Age 50, strictly 
sober. Southern states preferred. 
Address ‘K-38,’ American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Officeman, Accountant, Bookkeeper, Typist, 
thoroughly experienced, excellent references. 
Address ‘K-43,’ American Lumberman. 


MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 


Wants a position of responsibility: capable 
estimator and sales manager. References. 
Address ‘‘K-47,"" American Lumberman. 


FIRST CLASS BAND SAWYER 


Saw on right or left hand rig. Can furnish 
good reference. Available on short notice. 
Address ‘K-53.’ American Lumberman. 


























MANAGER RETAIL YARD 
Able to take full charge and make 
money. seeking connection with firm 
doing uslatipally farm business. 39 
years old, family man. 
nois desired. 
Address **K-46,’" American Lumberman. 


Iowa or Illi- 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY 








WANTED 
Asst. Mgr. or Mgr. desires management retail 
lumber yard. Experienced, excellent references. 
Address ‘K-56.’" American Lumberman. 


NAILING MACHINES WANTED 


We need 3 Morgan or Doig Nailing Machines 
quickly, any size. Wire us collect. CHAS. N. 


BRAUN MAHINERY CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 








Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 








RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 lb. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 


Fullerton Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 


Particularly 20 Ib. 25 lb. 30 lb. 35 Ib. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Wanted—RETAIL LBR. YARDS 


WANTED 
A good paying retail yard. 
west territory. 
Address ‘“‘K-48,"" American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Lbr. & Dimension 

















Prefer middle 














WANTED: 1 to 5 CARS 


1’ boards, No. 5 or Better, in onderosa pine. 
fir, hemlock, or yellow pine. Sq. edge. D&M 


or ——, 
ISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, Ill. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 





WANTED TO BUY 


Eastern dealer wants to make connection with 
Western buyer or manufacturer on carload 
shipments of: 2”, 3” & 4” Fir or Hemlock: Fir, 
Hemlock or Cedar Uppers; Flooring, Siding. 
Shingles, Plywood, Idaho and Ponderosa Pine. 
Cypress, Common & Clear: N. Common & 
Clear D4S. Also odd lots of Plywood, Pine 
Mouldings or items without a priority. 
Address ‘‘J-64,"° American Lumberman. 





CORDWOOD WANTED 


Birch, Hard Maple: also sawmill 
and factory waste wood. 
2043 N. Spaulding Ave., Chi- 


4° Oak, 
slabs, ofan 
. A. SUMMA, 
cago 47, Ill. 





WILL TRADE GUM FOR PINE! 


We control output of mill cutting tupelo and 
black gum. ill ship gum in exchange for 
pine. Can furnish high ratings. If you have 
some southern pine in your operation and 
want to secure more gum write us for de- 
tails. MADISON LUMBER COMPANY, P. O. 
Box 1450, New Orleans 5, La. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Surplus or close-out stock of lumber, building 
material, millwork, paint, electrical goods, 
plumbing. etc. VEENSTRA LUMBER & SUP- 
PLY CO., 2lst St. & Phillips Ave., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 


BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 


We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Johnson or Morgan Matchers, Edge Trimmers, 
Squeezers and Band Resaws,. and any other 
box equipment used in box working factories. 
Address “K-21,’" American Saciboomen, 





WANTED: BAND RESAW. BAND MILLS 
AND CIRCULAR SAW MILLS 


M. STONE, 203 Lafayette St., 
New York City. 





WANTED 


2 Roughing Planers 
3 S-L Rip Saws 

2 Glue Jointers 

3 Glue Clamps 

3 Glue Rolls 

1 Glue Dissolver 
1—6’" BB Moulder 
1—12’" BB Moulder 
1—DE Tennoner with Cope heads 

1—5 sr H.C. Mortiser 

1 Oscillating Bit Mortiser 

1 Double Spindle Shaper 

1—3 Drum Sander 

1 Variety Saw 

1 Router 

1 Horizontal Boring Machine 4 Spindle 

1 Band Saw 

3 Spray Booths 

Ball-bearing, direct motor driven preferred, 
or = ae with motors. 


X 869, Columbus. Mississippi. 





WANTED 


sawmills, lumber wagons. kiln 
resaws. INDUSTRIAL SALVAGE, 
Bay St., Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin. 


WANTED 


Sander with single top and single lower 
drum, or two drum endless bed. good work- 
ing condition. 

Address ‘*K-57,‘° American Lumberman. 


Portable 
equipment, 


718 E. 








WANTED 


Baby Ross Carrier or similar machine. 
Must be in good condition and bear in- 
spection. Also must be located within 
500 miles New York City. Send full 
particulars to: 


THE A. W. BURRITT CO. 
Bridgeport 8 Connecticut 





WANTED 


Panels, crating, core stock, casket, furniture 

and construction lumber or KD Rgh. or 

Surfaced. What have you? Wire collect. 
PAUL B. BERRY. Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Log Clamps or Jaws with complete equip- 
ment, to be used for cross cutting logs on 
conveyor. MOBILE RIVER SAW MILL CO., 
Mt. Vernon, Alabama. 





HARD MAPLE WANTED 
200,000 feet per month each 6/4 and 8/4. 
Also beech and 4/4 cherry. High priority 
ratings. H. G. IRWIN LUMBER CO., Garland, 
Pennsylvania. 





WANTED 


pe quantities steady monthly business 
34x2'’ and 21/2'’x7"’ and 8’ long D4S with 14x 
11/2." tenon full length one face any kind soft 
or hardwood; no objection minor defects. 
Address ‘‘K-64,"" American Lumberman. 





BOX SHOOKS WANTED 


Will submit immediately upon request com- 
plete specifications. Some specifications very 





EXECUTIVE - MANAGER 


Age 40; married; 20 years diversified experi- 
ence in all phases of retail lumber, building 
material, also construction. 

Successful executive: good character: per- 
sonality: ag ressive and thorough. 

Seeking change—want position of responsi- 
bility with good future. Will also consider 
investment or purchase of business. 


Address ‘K-52,’ American Lumberman. 
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ple including fair wen of short cut- 
tings ane only & M lumber, no nail- 
ing or gluin 


g- 
Address ‘K-36,’ American Lumberman. 





WANTED PER MONTH 
50 to 100,000 FBM 34 x 3°’. 
Lengths may be 25% 19°’. 10% 25°". 65% 97°’. 
Rough, S2S, resawn, green or dry. 
Pine, gum, fir or sycamore. 
P& WOOD PRODUCTS CO.., Joplin, Mo. 





WANTED 


Complete Sawmill Outfit. Cut 30 ft. with 60 
inch up saws. BOX 685, Base Line, Mich. 





WANTED 
54 inch band sawmill and 3-block carriage. 
Give description of make and condition. 
Address *‘K-50,"" American Lumberman. 





BOX FACTORY MACHINERY WANTED 


Large manufacturer needs additional equip- 
ment for Government contracts, such as 
Nailing Machines, 2 shook splicers, 2 Match- 
ers, squeezer, Printer and 54° Band Resaw. 
Will pay maximum prices for quick delivery. 
Send list and prices promptly. 

Address ‘‘K-44,’" American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TIMBER & TIMBER 
LAND 


WANTED 
Large tract Southern timber. gum predomi- 
nating, for large crate & container mfg. Co. 
Address ‘*K-58,’° American Lumberman. 














December 25, 1043, AMERICAN |UMBERMAN 
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For Sale — TRANSIT SERVICES 





For Sale—USED MACHINERY 


For Sale—-USED MACHINERY 








TRANSIT MILLING & RESAWING 
For East Side and West Side Mills. 
Pine and Hardwood—Resaw eight inch. Orig- 
inating on I.C. Trunk Line, Y&MV, Gé&N. 
G&SI, L&A, M&SV, MC, NO&N, O4N, S&NV, 
T&NO, T&G. Telephone 43-J. TRUE-HIXON 
LUMBER CO., Oxford, Miss. 


For Sale—LBR. & DIMENSION 


USED TIMBERS 


Long leaf heart Pine timbers 2x2 to 12x12, 
in lengths from 18’’ to 60°’. Prompt —" 
upon receipt of cuttin orders. 
BROADDUS, Box 479, Tesawall. 
Phone 845. 











Virginia. 





4/4 LUMBER FOR SALE 


White Oak Red Oak 
Gum Elm 
Hickory Hackberry 
200 M Ft. 4/4—8 foot long on stick now. 


Prompt SHIPMENT. 
ELLIOTT LUMBER CO. 





Box 1013 Pine Bluff, Ark. 
LUMBER FOR SALE 

3x66wdr. and 4x6&wdr. Douglas Fir, all 

grades; especially No. & 4 Com. either 


Rgh. or S4S. Also timbers No. 2 Comé6Btr. 
Carlots direct mill shipments from Oregon, 
through rates. 2x4 to 2x12 No. Com. to 
Select Structural. Rough only F.O.B. mill, no 
weights guaranteed. No commission to whole- 
salers. WOHY LUMBER CO., Petroleum 
Bldg.. Los Angeles, Calif. 


FOR SALE 
Hardwood Dowels—mostly 3/4” and larger. 
G. F. LEAGUE LBR. CO., Greenville, S. C. 


WANT ORDERS FOR 
30 cars 4x4—12' sound and square edge oak 
car stakes; also 5 cars 4x4—12’ sound and 
square edge mixed hardwoods. Wire or write 
for quotations. CANTHOOK LUMBER CO., 
722 Chestnut St., St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


For Sale—BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED PARTNER 
Owing to conditions beyond our control, find 
it necessary to sell interest in a very success- 
ful retail yard in Southern Missouri. No cash 
necessary to man who is willing to demon- 
strate his ability. Don’t hesitate to write. 
Your answer will be held in strict confidence. 
Address ‘K-61,’ American Lumberman. 























FOR SALE 
1,750,000 feet pine timber, logging equipment, 
15,000 daily capacity sawmill, dry kilns, plan- 
ing mill etc. and lumber concentration yard 
now operating, price $50,000. For details 
write MARK H. ROBINSON, New Orleans, La. 








For Sale 
TIMBER & TIMBER LAND 


FOR SALE 
800 acres Hardwood Stumpage—estimate six 
million feet—Maple—Birch—Beech. Location, 








Adirondacks. Easy logging—short haul to 
railroad. New York freight rate 20c. Princi- 
pals only. 

Address *‘K-60,’" American Lumberman. 








For Sale—MISCELLANEOUS | 


ey my APRONS 
Write for es and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘For Sale—USED MACHINERY 


EARLE HART WOODWORKING MACH. CO. 


Large selection of Modern Ball-Bearing Mo- 
torized Used Machines. Get our prices and 
list before buying. 
Chicago, Illinois. 565 W. Washington Blvd. 
: Andover 3340 
Greensboro, N. C., Davidson Dr.. Sedgefield. 
Ph.: Greenboro 9633 


44” BAND RESAW 
For sale by lumber dealer in midwest. 
tically new, complete with controls, 
and motor. Available immediately. 
Address ‘K-63,’ American Lumberman. 























Prac- 
saws, 








FOR SALE 


500, 750 & 1000 GPM Steam Underwriters 
Fire Pumps. 

100,000 Gal. Tank on 100 Ft. Tower 
7—Locomotive Cranes, 15, and 25-ton 
Diesel Locomotives, 6, 8 and 14-ton 
7—Guy Derricks, 60, 90 and 110 ft. boom 
Air Compressors, 150, 220 and 550 ft. 

Wheel Presses, 150 and 200-ton 
13—Electric Hoists, 35 to 100 HP. 
9—Gasoline Hoists, 15 to 85 HP. 

1—63 ton Heisler Gear Locomotive 
2—1000 GPM Electric Underwriters 

Pumps 
Model D American 36° gauge, 10 ton capac- 

ity 4 wheel log loader 

24,000 gal. Tank on 75 ft. Tower 

50,000 —, Tank on 100 ft. Tower 

100,000 g Tank on 40 ft. Tower 

R. C. STANHOPE. INC. (Lincoln an +) 
60 East 42nd Street. New York, N Y, 


FOR SALE 


Two Climax Logging Locomotives, 28 & 30 ton, 
42" gauge (can easily be changed if desired); 
one No. 7 Buffalo Forge Blower; 1 Gasoline 
Motor Section Hand Car, cylinders, 42°’ 
gauge; 1 Motor, 1 cylinder Car; Lot of pul- 
leys. All located at Cornwall, Virginia. Ad- 
dress: SOUTH RIVER LUMBER CO., 65 King 
Street. Northumberland, Penna. 


FOR SALE 
1—Yates G-2 S. L. Rip Saw. 10 HP. Motor 
Arbor. 
1—Reynolds Auto. Screw paeee with Boring 
Attachment. Table 24x21, 
1—Newman No. 10 B. B. 10° Sus side Moulder. 
HASKEW & HARRISON MACHINERY CO. 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


CIRCULAR NO. 3 AMERICAN SAWMILL 


Saws, Sawdust Conveyor, Cut-off Saw. Shait- 
ing and Pulleys. Located in Ohio. 
Address 48," American Lumberman 


BOX MACHINERY FOR SALE 


3—Morgan, 6-track closed back, with motor. 
1—Doit 6-track, 2-track side arm, closed back. 
1—Connell & Dengler 2-color Printer, 24’’ wide. 
1—Doig 8-track, closed back. belt drive. 
Above machines rebuilt, ready for immediate 
delivery. LAKESHORE MACHINERY CO., 200 
N. llth St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE 
1 Barnes Double-End cut-off saw. Capacity 
2 ft. by 18 ft. Chain feed. Quick right hand 
saw adjustment suitable for box work or 
lumber trimmer. Send all inquiries to MID- 
WEST HOUSES, INC., Tomkins Tidewater 
Terminal, South Kearny, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


3—Diamond 72x18 Boilers with Dutch Ovens. 
1—Smoke Stack, 2 boiler feed pumps. 
1—Bates Corliss Steam Engine, 22x42 cylin- 


Fire 




















der: 16’x30°’ flywheel. 
1—Leather belt, 2-ply, 70° long, 271/2’' wide. 
1—Leather belt, 2-ply, 91’ long, 21"" wide. 


Miscellaneous belts, pulleys, piping, shafting. 
Entire mill equipment of Dollar Bay Lumber 
Company, Dollar Bay, Michigan. 
Complete inventory on request. Write, wire, 
or call KLATZKY BROS., Calumet, Mich. 


WANTED 
Nash No. 35 or No. 5 Dowel Sander, or equal. 
Also Bell Dowel Cutter and Pointer. ; 
LEAGUE LUMBER CO., Greenville, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


1 Allis Chalmers 200 HP. three phase, 60 
cycle, 440 volts, 500 RPM Motor, with base, 
rails, pulley. compensator and starter. Fine 
motor in good shape. 55% of new price. One 
A-4, 8x15 Yates planer matcher, $2000.00 as 
is, where is. One 16x30 No. 16 Yates Timber 
Sizer. Make offer. OLUMBUS LUMBER 
COMPANY, Brookhaven, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE 
1 No. 1 Frick Portable Sawmill, complete with: 











4 Engine—mounted Boiler 
32" Edger 
Swing Cut-off Trimmer 


Duplex Log Turner 

—48"" Head Saws 

1—30"’ Cut-off Saw 

All necessary Shatfting, Pulleys & Belting. 
All parts thoroughly overhauled and in good 
operating condition. 

Address ‘K-37,"" American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 

laner and matcher with 
Shimer heads, slab saw and conveyor, 54” 
and 48’’ dust separators, Sasgen derrick, com- 
plete block plant. W. HOUTS LUMBER 
CO., State College, Penna. 





American 24’’x6’’ 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, December 


25, 1943 


AVAILABLE FEBRUARY IST. 

2 HRT Boilers 72x18’; several steam engines 
30-—200 HP; 26 foot drop saw trimmer; 135 
lumber dollies; 7 tractors and truck tractors; 
2 Yates No. 91—15”x6” planer-matchers with 
automatic feed tables; all types conveyor 
chain, drives, line shafting, boxes, sprockets, 
pullies, belting, matcher heads, etc. All in 
good operating condition. Send for complete 
list and prices. JOHNSTON FURNITURE MFG. 
CO., Columbus, Mississippi. 





ARE THE CARS YOU WANT LISTED HERE? 


25, Ballast, Composite, 50-Ton 

150, Box, 36-Ft., 40-Ton; Steel Ends 

2, Dump, Western. Automatic, 20-Ya. -, 40-Ton 

6, Dump, Magor, Automatic, 25-Yd., 50-Ton 

8, Dump, Western, Automatic, 27-Y (d., 40-Ton 

2, Dump. Western, Automatic, 27-Yd., 50-Ton 

10, Dump, Koppel, Side-Discharge, 24-Yd., 30- 
Ton 

25, Dump. Magor, Automatic, 30 Yd., 50-Ton 

25, Flat, Pi. Ft., 40-Ton 

55, Gondola, Composite, 36-Ft. & 40-Ft., 40- 


Ton 
150, a Double, 50-Ton 
45, Hopper. Side-Discharge. 50-Ton 
16, Refrigerator, 36-Ft., 30-Ton 


LOCOMOTIVES AND PASSENGER CARS TOO! 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
38 years’ experience 
13424 S. Seelnesd Ave., Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING Containing IRON or STEEL” 





SAWMILL FOR SALE, COMPLETE 


Von Platen Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., 
now being dismantled. Available at once 
Prescott Band Mill, Trimmer. Steam Niggers, 
Log Stop, Loaders, Kickers, Transfer Table: 
Live Rollers; Filer & Stowell Horizontal Re- 
saw; 6—150 HP. Boilers; TET and En- 
gine; many other items. NDUSTRIAL 
SALVAGE. 718 E. Bay St., "cade Wis. 





FOR SALE 
1 nee tee. wabveedl with oe a0.90 
fe SS Ok ee Eac . 
Be Be Bs BE kc cetsecsan Each 25.00 
TS Tie We Be oo 6c cs swcces Each 30.00 


(All with Cast Iron Frames and 
Drive Shaft, Miter Gears) 

1 Steel Header Drum, 3’x10’, suitable for 
175-pound steam pressure......... $150.00 
2 Single Drum Winches, to operate from 
— motor and frame, with power take- 
IEP EU ET CR SE RR ach $300.00 
; pe TEE Machine (old model) $50.00 
250-HP Water Tube Boiler with part of 
stack, 130-pound steam pressure $1,000.00 
1 Steam Engine, 91/.” Bore, 12” Stroke, Cen- 
ter Crank, Drive Pulley 36x1234,” Bore, 
Or TN ocx cde eaiecemacmeeee $150.00 
1 Steam Taaken. 81/2” Bore, 10” Stroke, Cen- 
ter Crank, Drive Pulley 42”x12”, 3” Bore. 
Oe ERS, : 5 6.0. coin, see $150.00 
1 Steam Engine, 9” Bore, 12” Stroke, Side 
Crank, Drive Pulley 54”x12”..... .$200.00 
1 Beech Dado and Cut- Of Saw with Car- 
riage, 220-Volt, Direct Drive Motor $250.00 

GRAYSON LUMBER COMPANY 
Birmingham Alabama 





FOR SALE 


1—Diamond Model C Horizontal Slab Resaw 
in good operating condition. Equipped with 
friction set works, on press rollers, chain 
driven with 7’ band wheels. Can be seen in 
operating condition. 

Write, wire, or call KLATZKY BROS. at Calu- 
met, Michigan. 





TRACTORS FOR SALE 
Availablo for immediate delivery 5 ton or 
35°" size Caterpillar crawler tractors, $495: 
Cletrac ‘55‘s’, with angledozers fully elec- 
trically equipped, $1850. Also commercial 
Caterpillar ‘‘30'’ and other tractors. O. C. 
EVANS, Mt. Sterling. Ky. 





FOR SALE 


One 35 Ton Climax Locomotive. One Fiat 
Bottom Vertical Type Climax Locomotive and 
16 Log Cars, all for 36°° Gauge Railroad. 


Will sell heap. 
p+ in 51," American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE 
2—1500 GPM capacity Gould Underwriters 
a Fire Pumps, each equipped with 








HP. Sterling ae Pe deat 
for emergency service. 
INC., 60 E. 42nd St.. New York, Su. Te 
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A—Northern White Pine 
B—Northern Spruce 
Bi—West Virginia Spruce 
C—Northern Hemlock 
Ci—Eastern Hemlock 
D—Northern Cedar 
Di—Norway Pine 


Bay De Noquet Co.......... ed 
Bissell Lumber Industries. ..ac 
Bonifas Lumber Co., Wm....ad 





Bradley-Miller & Co......... a 
Cadillac-Soo Lobr. e beceeoes 
Christiansen Co., C. M..... 
Connor Lbr. & Land Co. 
Cotton & ihe eecccese 

Elk River Coal & Lbr. Co...cl 
Gillies Brothers ............ a 
Goodman Lumber Co.......... i) 
Hines Lbr. Co., Edw...... abe 
Holland Lor. Co., E. M....acd 
Se SE Gi cccceccscecs ed 


Lake Superior Lbr. Corp.. 
Menominee Indian Mills. ..abed 


Michigan Pole & Tie Co..... ed 
Mower Lbr. Co., The........ bl 
Oconto Company ............ ed 
Rainy ibe Lumber Co., 
_ &S, ~ Feensetrese: abdl 
Rib Lake Lbr. — ee acd 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co.ac 
Schuette Co., Wm........... a 
Shevlin Pine Sales Givccsees a 
Stimson Lumber Co.......... el 
Thunder Lake Lbr. Co..... acd 
Underwood Veneer Co........ ac 
Von Platen-For Co.......... ac 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co....... 4 


E—Southern Yellow Pine 
F—Cypress 
Fi—Tennessee Red Cedar 


Angelina County Lbr. Co...... e 
Angelina Hardwood Co....... 
Augusta Hardwood Co....... ef 
Barger Lbr. Co., Inc........ ef 
Bradley Lumber Co........... * 
Brooks-Scanlan yas. oneness ef 
ee Ge Oh Msunscccecen a 
Carr Lumber ‘< Saeneweweus ” 
BD ceccce a Maple (Hard 
Basswood .b and soft).m 
Beech ....¢ ih. seene n 
Birch ....4 Poplar ...0 
Cherry ....@ Rosewood .s 
Chestnut t Sycamore .p 
Cottonwood. Tupelo ...q 
— posits Walnut ..r 
Hickory J Mahogany. .t 
Philippine k Balsa ..... u 
Magnolia ..1 Butternut. .v 


Anderson-Tully Company 
eccccccccoccccecs abceghilmno 


COSesoeoeceeesesoces . .aginopa 
Barger Lor. Gis Miasass << 

cetccececcesoesees abedfmnop 
Bay De Noquet Co....... bdmn 
Belcher, J. B..... abedefjmnov 


Bissell Lumber andustsiee 
as aoe Lumber Co., 





eccccececcoceces abdfmno 
Bonita Lamber Co., Wm. 
deseueeececeeoecceroses abdhm 
Bringardoer Lor. Co. 
Coccccocccccccece abedefjmnov 
ee. T Bcevcecesses befno 
Bruce Co., E. L..... abchijlmno 
Burruss Land & Lumber 
Wb teecuccscosesesd bedfmno 
WD . cccces a Maple .... 
Beech ....b Oak ... 
Birch o Peean 
Cherry a Block 
Gum . Plank 
Barger Lor. Co., Inc....... 
Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark...bgij 
BN, Bivccssccccseees cz 
Bene Ga, TB. Basccccceces bfgij 
Case Tambor CO...ccccccccce @ 
as pe & | wae Lor. 
Vdsantaaseeensswnsods og 
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Directory of Products Advertised in American Lumberman 


SOFTWOOD LUMBER 





Cheomen & Dewey Lum- Frost Lbr. Industries, Inc....g Pope & Talbot, Inc.........- j 
DO. secensabeneeeseeees f Ozan Lumber Co...........+.+ g 
Chattahoochee Valley Lobr. Bewthets EMF. CO. ccccccvecese g Quincy Lumber Co........... 5 
TW. stsccrdacenevetceseoses e — 
Chicago Mili & ‘br. Co...... f Bradley Lamber Co.0--s...... p Bete bee Ot 
Crost b XM ie aaates . y usse! 
rosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co e Brown z' Co., + feo. Qneiccccces h Smith Lbr. Co., Ralph L..jino 
Dowling & Camp, Tne........8 Prot Laer indissia,""""* Carl Saderberg "Ube, Co... -Jhm 
Eastman- Gardiner Hard- BME. cccccnesevceseceeseove Stanton & Son, Inc., B. J..-jl 
WOOK CO wceccccccccccccce e I1—North Carolina Pine Sullivan Lumber Co....... jimn 
Exchange ‘Sawinliis Sales Co...€ = Rarger Lbr. Co., Inc......... i 
Ferguson Lbr. Co., W. T..... . Burruss land %, Lauer O..3 — — & John- j 
Foley Lbr. Sales Corp...... ef Ellington-Fay Fe UO. eceee ek tM lavelle —_— 
Hutt & Bourbonnais Co : Thurston-Flavelle Ltd. ...... m 
Fret, Lbr. Industries, Inc... Schuette ca. Win... -* eoevewes Twin Harbors Lbr. Co...... jin 
Censte Hardwood Lumber ef J—Fir Woe lee Ce. paaneewen jim 
pdawmuauhusawtewannted nail endling-Nathan Co. ...--...m 
Hines Lumber Co., Edw..... e ae } oo yaaa Weyerhaeuser Sales j 
GO. cccvccccccececcecoces m 
Jones Lumber Co., J. M.....ef  M-—Western Red Cedar White River Lbr. Co.....jlmn 
Kirby Lumber Corp.......... e O—Port Orford Cedar 
Lightsey Brothers ...... weteee t Bockmier Lumber Sales P—California Ponderosa Pine 
Louisiana Central Lbr. Co....f BE Ci ncccuvedeccswe jkm Q—California Sugar Pine 
McGraw-Curran Lbr. Co...... ¢  Booth-Kelly Lbr. Co.......... j R—Redwood 
Miller and Company, Inc..... e Bradley-Miller & Co....... jim 
exthente Lumber Sales Duncan Lbr. Co. Inc...... jimn — Lumber Sales » 
1 Sy <aaaatait ef Engle & Worth Lbr. Co.....J0 
Ozn 1 Lumber Co............. ® Exchange Sawmills Sales California Sugar & Western 
Parham Lumber Co., C. W...f Gh. ccveccerecceceasces .- jim Pine Agency ..-...+-++e+- pa 
> 
wale Puume Lanter Ce....... ® Feather River Lumber Co....J Duncan Lbr. Co., Inc........ qa 
Reynolds & Manley Lor. Griswold Lumber Co.......... j 
le Wl. acseeseceecceass ef 3 Feather River Lumber Co....p 
Sabine Ede. Co ‘ Hines Lumber Co., Edw...... J 
Shepherd Brothers Co. ...‘‘@ | Johnson Lumber Corp., Kennedy Lbr. Co., J. G....pq 
Shepherd Lumber Corp. ..... ” oe jin McDuffee Lbr. Sales Corp...pa 
Smith Lumber Co., W. T....ef Kennedy Lbr. Co., J. G...jimn 
sa mg MS niinaaetecla f Re, ie i Bs Misc evcecceeos Medford Corporation ...... pa 
outhern me meee GRicseces f Long Lake Lbr. Co.......... k 
Stone Lumber Co............. e Mauk Seattle Lumber Quincy Lumber Co.......-.- pq 
Tremont Lumber Co......... eS ee jmn Ricceus 
Twin Harbors Lumber << MeDuftee I br. a Corp..... j ol gest - 
} OTPOTALION ..eeeees ne Sales Co....... pq 
Urania Lumber Co........... € Morrill & Sturgeon Lbr. as Ge.. Raigh L...pe 
had antes Wsideccacutan e CO. ceccccccccccccccecs jkmn Carl Soderberg Lbr. Co...... q 
r00d Lbr. C0......+.eeeeeees Neils Lumber Co., J........ jk 
Woodard Walker Bowen, Inc.ef Oregon- dace. Sein ' Tegter, Coe & one, 
——Arkanees Ratt Ping «| CORD. cee cccecccccccccccess Lumber Co..... q 
G—Arkansas Soft Pine Oregen Lumber Co....cccccoce j Twin Mevtere Sa 
Bradley Lumber Co.......... G We Bie Ge... oe cencees Wending-Nathan Co. ........ ar 
Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co...... g Polson Lumber & Shingle Western Pine Ass’N......+- pq 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co....g DEE a nceuouedaneasenaeiee Wuichet Lbr. Co........--+-- pa 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Cadillac-Seo Lor. Holt Hardwood Co........ bdhm Morrison, om & Co. 

Wl setcnseecsevenss abedhmn 8 ar uc inoeennwes nema abcdefjmnov 
Carr Lumber Co........... bfno = soanes : secant afr — & Robinson A. 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber tie Gale Oe OO ee 

Ws (ecessdcaceawaked a, yess Pes caes sob anay eghilmnop Mower —_ ©o., be ee caer 
eae ee ae Kirby Lumber Corp....acilinpad = Nickey Brothers, Inc....... inrs 
cher River Boom & Lobr. Kitchen Lumber Co....... cmno Northcutt Lbr. Sales Corp...in 
he wagon perma Lake Superior Lbr. a, Ovonto Company .... +... bdhmn 

cago er Ge «I. cavecdcccccoss abe n 

— ateecueceéeended abcginop Lightsey Bros shelstinees Panther Hardwood Lbr. Yd. 
Christiansen Co., C. M..abdhm a r . ~~ > gual cong egicoar-cag tesig bedfmo 
Connor Lbr. & Land Co...dmn — — sll ie Pardee & Curtin Lbr. .. 
Copeland Lamber Co...... ate, ‘ines a ea ere mno 
Cotton & Hanlon...... . .cdemnt - Co., Co. sereeee stu Parham Lumber Co., C. W. 
Crisp Lumber Co., M. E. Marathon Paper Mills «tte tte eteeeeeeeeee acghimnop 

debeedderecnheamaeese acfjmno CO. ce eceeeeeeeeee ees ADC Paxton Lbr. Co., Frank..... 
Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co...ahinp May Hardwood Co., Inc. tee rteeeeeeeeeees abdfimnogrt 
Eastman-Gardiner Hard- = 8 —s eeresereeecvecescees bmnorv Sins Pike Lee Ge.<.... 

WOOd CO. ..s.eeeeeeeeeees ino McCracken & McCall j=  —«§ «eeeeeeeeeeeceees abceghilmno 
Elk River Coal & Lumber abcdefjmnov 
Wk poniacwencud abedefimnov “"“"****"*"**°""" Reynolds & ae Lbr. 
Bupenge Sawmills Sales McGraw-Curran Lbr. Co. Co., Inc. ........abeeghilmno 
CChdCONEHEeeseReeeKs mno cccccccccccccccoccc ccc] OMG Rib Lake Lumber Co....abhm 
Perrin gpesesl on. t Meadow River Lumber Co. Ritter Lumber Go., W. M. 
Seer oeele efjmnov seeceeeeeeceeees abedefjmnov ce eeccceccseeess-abedefjmnov 
ieamoans “Crossett Sales Co...in M \ I ” 
Frost Lumber Industries, Menominee indien —, _ — Lumber & Veneer 

ee oo e Sena ieee jing ttt eteeee teeeceeress abedhmn =— CO. ow cece eeecccceceeess mn 

Georgia Hardwood Lbr. Miller and Company, Ine. —— Brothers 
peesbsAewoeeenie’ aginopa cocccccecccccces cOORRIERO eecceccccceeces vote 
Goodman Lumber Co......bdmn Moore, Keppel & Co. Shepherd Lumber Corp....... 
Hines Lbr. Co., Sen....cdhme 30ebesebeetneenes EE ahinopa 
Cue River Boom & ~— Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co...bg Mowbray & Robinson Lobr. 
cecccecccesecccce .-befg Te  “66echevedscevecensseul 
Connor Lbr. & Land Co..... cf Frost Lumber Industries..... g 
Mower Lbr. Co., The..... hedfg 
Cotton & Hanlon.......... bfg Holt Hardwood Co.......... cfg 
Crosby Lor. & Mfg. Co.....£ : Ritter Lbr. Co., W. M....beg 
ightsey Brothers ......... efg 
Dierks Lbr. & Coal Co.. Robbins Flooring Co...... befgil 
a ype Sawmills Sales Louisiana Central Lbr. Co...g 
coccvecovcoee Coedecoves Roddis Lbr. & Veneer Co....f 
Farrin Lbr. Co., The —— epeeed Mfrs. 
Be  cecccecccoseoesees 2 )6— Perea res bef Southern Lbr. Co. .......... & 


December 


S—Idaho White Pine 
T—Ponderosa Pine 
U—Western Fay 


Sages Copper Mining 


Biles-Coleman Lumber Co....t 
od Lumber Sales 


sas Caatonneweneibe stu 

Bradley. Miller & CO... ccceee st 
California Sugar & Western 

Pine Agency ...cccccccces. 1 

Craig Mountain Lbr. Co...... t 

Duncan Lbr. Co., Inc...... stu 

or “apes Sawmills Sales 
eben bbe beaneebiweesew 4 at 


Ivory Pine Co0......eeeeeees- 
Kennedy Lbr. Co., J. G 
Kesterson Lumber Corp.. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co........ 
Long Lake Lbr. Co......... 
Mauk Seattle Lumber Co. 
McDuffee Lbr. Sales Corp. 
Medford Corporation ‘ 
Morrill & Sturgeon Lbr. 
TEL. Gincicwstensceaceewanes 


Neils Lumber Co., J....... 












Oregon Lumber Co........... t 
Pilot Rock Sales Agency..... t 
Quincy Lumber Co..........+- t 
Russell & Pugh Lbr. Co..... st 
Schuette Co., Wm........-..- « 
Shevlin Pine Sales Co....... t 
Carl Soderberg Lbr. Co..... stu 
Southwest Lumber Co........ t 
Southwest Lbr. Mills, Inc....t 
Spokane Pine Products...... at 
Sullivan Lumber Co.........- t 


—— ae & John- 


Twin’ Harbors Lumber Co....8t 


Wales Lumber Co.........-- stu 
Western Pine Association... .st 
Wendling-Nathan Co. .......- t 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co....... st 
Wuichet Lbr. Co...........-- t 


Smith Lumber Co., W. T 


Sondheimer Co., E..... aghinop 
Southern Lumber Co. in 
Southern Pine Lbr. 
Stanton & Son, Inc., E. J.. 
(the ecemenseee weeEee” dintu 


Stimson Lumber Co..... abmno 
Stone Lumber Co....... ahijinp 


Tennessee-Eastman Corp. 
ereeetbeowneaas . abcdefjmnov 


Thunder Lake Lbr. Co....bdhm 
Tremont Lumber Co..... ahijing 


Twin Harbors Lumber 
GO. cocccccceccccceccecs adhp 


Underwood Veneer Co....... 


Urania Lumber Co.........- cin 


Vestal Lbr. & Mfg. Co..... 
ccvcceccecee -...-abcedefjmnov 


Virginia Hardwood Lbr. 
CO.. FRB. ccccccccccocces fno 


Von Platen Fox Co..... abdhm 
Wax Lumber Co........ aghilnp 


West a Lumber Co. 
pep eeseeeneauaeed abcdefjmnov 


be en Land & ae. 
ceercceeosce ++. abedhm 


Wood Lumber Co.......00- inog 
Wood-Mosaic Co., Inc...... 

Woodard Walker Bowen, Inc.hin 
Woods Lumber Co..... . -inop 
Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co. ee ‘ldmn 


Southern Pine Lbr. Co.......8 
Tremont Lumber Co.......bgb 
Webster Lumber Co., H. E..8 
Wells Lumber Co., J. W....¢f 
West Virginia Lbr. Co.....fg 
Wood-Mosaic Co., Inc......- fg 
Yawkey-Bissell Lbr. Co... .cfs 
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Directory of Products Advertised in American Lumberman 


SASH, DOORS, MILLWORK, PLYWOOD, SHINGLES, ETC. 


CABINETS 

Carr, Adams & Collier Co. 

Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 


PACKAGE TRIM 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. 
Bradley Lumber Co. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Frost Lumber age gg Inc. 
Kinzua Pine 

Long Lake Lumber Co. 
Southern Lumber Co. 
Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. 
Spokane Pine Products Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


twee peons. COLUMNS, 
Biles- re ned Lumber Co. 
Barger Millwork Co. 

Carr, Adams & Collier Co. 
Cole Mfg. Co. 


—- > Companies Service 
urea’ 

Frost Lamber Industries, Inc. 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
Ponderosa Pine Woodwork 
Red River Lbr. Co. 
Silbernagel & Sons Co., Geo. 
Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp 


WINDOW, DOOR FRAMES 
Andersen Corporation 
Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. 
Bradley-Miller & Co. 
Carr, Adams & Collier Co. 
Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 
Frost Lumber Industries, Inc. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Long Lake Lumber Co. 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
Roach & Musser 
Silbernagel & Sons Co., Geo 
Spokane Pine Products Co. 


BUILDERS' SPECIALTIES, 


BARN EQUIPMENT 

Louden Machinery Co. 

Starline, lac 

oeteaee "MATERIAL 

JOBB 

Dyke _ 

Foley Lbr. Sales Corp. 

BUILDING PAPER 

Flintkote Co., The 

Sisalkraft Co. 

CAULKING COMPOUND 

Armstrong Co., The 

Calbar Paint & Varnish Co. 

Flintkote Co., ) 

rye Duncan Co. 

CEDAR CLOSET LINING 

Bradley Lbr. Co. of Ark. 

Brown & Ce. Geo. ©. 

Bruce Co., 

Frost eae Industries, Ino. 

CEMENT 

Louisville Cement Co. 

COAL HEATER 

Locke Stove Co. 

DIAMOND POINT DRIVER 

Smith, Inc., Landon P. 

FENCE AND A POSTS 

Continental Steel Corp. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 

Michigan Pole & Tie Co. 

FLOOR RUNNER 

Carey Co., Philip, The 

FLOOR SANDERS 

Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 

cAneet DOORS 
(OVERHEAD) 

Carr, Adams & Collier Co. 

Coburn Trolley — Co. 

Fir Door Institut 

GARAGE DOOR ‘HARDWARE 

The Stanley Works 


GATES 

Continental Steel Corp. 
GLASS 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


GLASS SUBSTITUTE 
S01-O-Lite Mfg. Co. 


AXES AND LOGGING TOOLS 
American Logging Tool Co. 
CARRIERS, LUMBER 

Ross Carrier Co.. The 
CONVEYORS—Gravity 
Standard Conveyor Co. 
CUTTER HEADS 

Shimer & Sons, Inc., Samuel J. 
DOG, SET WORKS, ETC. 
Kent Machine Co. 

DRY KILNS AND 
ACCESSORIES 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

ORY KILN CONTROL 
INSTRUMENTS 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 

EDGERS 

Corinth Machinery Co. 

Corley Manufacturing Co. 

Frick Company 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 


APPRAISERS AND TIMBER 
ESTIMATORS 

Drolet, Geo. 

Lemieux Bros., Inc. 

Sewall, James 

BOOKS ag = Log) 
Buck & Co., Fra 

Scribner’s Lauber > Log Book 
CEILING PRICE BOOK 

Biddle Purchasing Co. 

CHECK PREVENTATIVES 
Bruce Co., L. 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
COLLECTION SERVICE 


Lumbermen’s Credit Assn., Ino. 


GLAZING MATERIAL 
Armstrong Co., The 
Biddle Co.. The 
GLAZING & PAINTERS’ 
TOOLS 
Smith, Inc., Landon P. 
GLUE 
Franklin Glue Co. 
Laucks, Inc., I. F. 
HARDWARE—Builders’ 
American Cabinet Hdwe. 
Coburn Trolley Track Co 
The Stanley Works 
HEATERS 
Locke Stove Co. 
HINGES 
The Stanley Works 
INSULATION 
Barrett Company, The 
Carey Co., Philip, The 
Celotex Corp., The 
Certain-teed Products Corp. 
Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co. 
Flintkote Co., The 
Insulite Co., The 
Johns- Manville 
National Gypsum Co. 
National Mineral Wool Assn. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 
LADDERS 
Babcock Co., W. W. 
Breyer Bros., Whiting & Co. 
LATH (FIREPROOF) 
United States Gypsum Co. 
LINSEED OIL 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
LOG CABIN SIDING 
Frost Lumber Industries, Ine. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Red River Lumber Co. 
MASON’S CEMENT 
Lanisriie Cement Co. 
METAL CORNER BEAD 
asoner Steel Corp. 
METAL LAT 
United States Gypsum Co. 


Corp. 


WINDOWS 


Andersen Corporation 

Barger Millwork Co. 

Carr, Adams & Collier Co. 

Curtis Companies Service 
au 


PLYWOOD AND VENEERS 


Aetna Plywood & Veneer Co. 

Copeland Lumb: = Co. 

C-W Plywood C 

Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
man Lumber Co. 

Pacific Mutual Door Co. 

Red River Lbr. Co. 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 

Twin Harbors Lumber Co. 

Underwood Veneer Co. 

U. S. Plywood Corp. 

West Coast Plywood Co. 





SHINGLES 

Northern Cedar ............. a 
Western Red Cedar. 

Stained ... 

Redwood 

Barger Lbr. Co., Inc......... b 


Bay De Noquet Co........+-+8 
Bonifas Lumber Co., Wm....a 
Bradley-Miller & Co. ........b 
Connor Lbr. & Land Co......a 
Creo-Dipt Co., Inc. 

Kennedy Lbr. Co., J. G...... b 
Marathon Paper Mills Co....a 
Mauk Seattle Lumber Co..... b 
Menominee Indian Mills...... 4 
Michigan Pole & Tie Co.....8 
Morrill & Sturgeon Lbr. Co..b 
Oconto Company ° 
Pacific National Lumber Co..b 


eee e eee eres | 


Polson Lumber & Shingle 
METS. vcccccccesecoccessecs 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau....b 
Rib Lake Lbr. Co.........--8 
Thurston-Flavelle Ltd. .......b 
Twin Harbors Lumber Co.....b 
Wending-Nathan Co. 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.......b 
White River Lbr. Co.........b 
Winton Lumber Sales Co.....b 


TRELLIS, LAWN_AND 
GARDEM FURNITURE 


Biles-Coleman Lumber Co. 
Kinzua Pine Mills Co. 
Ponderosa Pine Woodwork 


SIDING—RED CEDAR 
Thurston-Flavelle, Ltc. 


STORE EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


METAL MOULDING 
B & T Metals Co., The 


NAILS 

Continental Steel Corp. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
PAINT, ENAMEL, VARNISH 


Boston Varnish Co. 

Calbar Paint & Varnish Co. 
Devoe & Raynolds 

Kyanize Finishes 

Lowe Brothers Co., The 
Martin-Senour Co. 

Parker & Sons Co., Ira 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


PAINT BRUSH CLEANERS 
Cahot. Ine., Samuel 
PLASTER AGGREGATE 
Universal Zonolite Insulation Co. 
PLASTER BOARD 
National Gypsum Co. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
PLASTER LATH 
Johns-Manville 

National Gypsum Co. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
PLASTIC MOULDINGS 
Macklanburg-Dunean Co. 


POLES 


Michigan Pole & Tie Co. 
Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


PRE-FABRICATED HOUSES 


Texas Pre-Fabricated House & 
Tent Co. 


PUTTY 


Armstrong Co., 
Durham Co., Donald 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 


ROOF COATINGS—Cement 
Abesto Mfg. Co. 
— Div. Allied Chemical & 


e Corp. 

a. co Philip, The 

Celotex . The 

Flintkote Co., The 

Ruberoid Co., The. 

ROOF TRUSSES 

American Roof Truss Co. 

ROOFING, SHINGLES, 

SIDING—Asbestos, Asphalt 

Barrett Div. Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. 

Carey Co., Philip, The 

Celotex 


Ruberoid Co., a 

Texas Co., 

United States Gypsum Co. 

ROOFING, SIDING—STEEL 

Cheney Metal Products Co. 

Continental Steel Corp. 

SASH BALANCES 

Caldwell Mfg. Co. 

SASH CORD 

Puritan Cordage Mills, Inc. 

Samson Cordage Works 

SCREENS 

Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau 

Silbernagel & Sons Co., Geo. 

SCREEN CLOTH 

Reynolds Wire Co. 

Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., The 

SCREEN DOOR GRILLES 

Macklanburg-Duncan Co. 

SCREEN TACKERS 

Crofoot Co, J. B. 

SHEATHING (INSULATING) 

Celotex Corp., The 

Insulite Co., =. 

Flintkote Co., Th 

United States Gypsum Co. 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


ENGINES AND BOILERS 
Enterprise Co., The 

Frick Company 

FILES—Saw 

Atkins & Co., E. C. 

Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
HOG KNIVES 

Atkins & Co., E. C. 
Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry 
INJECTORS, VALVE, 
STEAM PUMPS, PIPING 
Soule Steam Feed Works 


KNIVES 

Atkins & Co., E. C. 
Disston & Sons Inc., Henry 
Taylor Stiles & Co. 
LOAD BINDERS 


American Logging Tool Oo. 
Atkins & Co., E. C. 


LOGGING EQUIPMENT 
American Logging Tool Co. 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 
LOGGING TRAILERS 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
LUMBER LIFTS 

Moore Dry Kiln Co. 
MOISTURE INDICATORS 
Moisture Kegister Co. 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


MOULDING CUTTERS 


Shimer & Sons, Inc., Samuel J. 


Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


PORTABLE SAWMILLS 
Corinth Machinery Co. 
Corley Manufacturing Co. 
Cunningham Mchy. " 
fe Co., The 


Company 
Rent Machine Co. 
Lane Manufacturing Ca 


POWER TRANSFER CARS 

Leitelt Iron Works 

SAW BITS 

Atkins & Co., E. C. 

SAWMILL MACHINERY 

— Saw Mill Machinery 
20. 

Corinth Machinery Co. 

Corley Mfg. Co. 

Cunningham Mchy. Corp. 

Enterprise Oo., The 


sea Manutecturing Co. 
Miner Saw Mfg. Co., J. H. 
SAWS, SAW TOOLS 

“om Saw Mill Machinery 


Atkins & Ca, E. C. 
Clarke Sanding Maehine Co. 
Diseton & Sons, Inc., Henry 
Huther Bros. 

Mall Tool Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS SUPPLIES AND SERVICES 


FINANCIAL 

Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corp. 

Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion, Ine. 

HOTELS 

Affiliated National 

enson 

Pittsburgher 


INSURANCE 
— Mutual Casualty 


toesece s SEASONING 
iu Pont de Teens & Co., E. I. 
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LUMBER > 
Buck & Co. 
OFFICE CQUIPMENT 
Remington Rand Ine. 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Buck & Co., Frank R. 
PRICE BOOK 
Biddle Purchasing Co. 
FIREPROOFING 
Protexol Corp. 
Pen ne Mok rg ad 
a Lumber & 
Bruce Co., E. 
Chapman & Co., A. D. 


~~ de Nemours Co., Inc. 
Parker & Sons Co., Ira 
Protection Products Mfg. Co. 
Wood Treating Chemicals Co. 
SAP STAIN PREVENTA- 
TIVES 

Chapman & Ce., A. D. 
— de Nemours Co., 


Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Inc., 


TERMITE 
EXTERMINATORS 
Bruce Co., E. L. 


SHINGLE STAINS 
Creo-Di 0., Inc. 
SILO MATERIAL 
Sisalkraft Co., The 


SOUND-DEADENING 
MATERIAL 
Carey Co., Philip, The 


National Gypsum Co. 
United States Gypsum Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 


oteet SHEETS, Plain or 


orrugate 
Continental Steel Corp. 
TECO CONNECTORS 
Timber Engineering Co., Ine 
Timber Engineering Co. of 

Michigan 
TERMITE SHIELDS 
Timber Engineering Co., I 
WALL BOARD 
Carey Co., Philip, The 
Douglas Fir Plywood Assn. 
Flintkote Co., 
Johns-Manville 
Pacific ag oe Co. 
Ruberoid Co., 
United States , Co. 
Wood Conversion Co. 
WALL PANELS 
Flintkote Co., The 
Underwood Veneer Co. 
Upson Company, The 
WALL TILE (Fiber) 
Marsh Wall Products, Ine. 
WATERPROOFINGS 
American Fluresit Co., The 
Flintkote Co., The 
Weather Seal Co. 
wooD —. 
Worth Lumber 
woopD BLOCK ‘FLOORING 
WOOD GUTTERS 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


Mill & Mine puoely & 
Miner Saw Mfg. J. B. 
Red Star R. By “Ine. 


TARPAULINS 
Daniels, Inc., C 


TRACTORS 
Frick Company 


TRIMMERS 
Corley Manufacturing Co. 
Frick Company 


veoere DRYING 
MACHINERY 
Moore Dry Kiln Co. 


WAGONS—L-3 
Lindsey Wagon Co. 


WELDING WIRE, WIRE 
ROPE, FITTINGS AND 
SLINGS 

Continental Steel Corp. 


TREE FARMERS 
Grayson Co., The 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
Clarke ¥. 


TREATED PRODUCTS— 
Ties, Poles, Piling, 
Timber Products, Lumber, 
Fence Posts 

—— Lumber & Treating 


Crosby Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Fordyce-Crossett Sales Co. 
Lumber Industries, 


t 
Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
Protexol Corp. 























































We'll Do Your 
Mill - Work 
AT BIRMINGHAM 


You need not worry about your 
¥ local labor shortage. Our Milling- 
in-Transit Service allows your ship- 
ment to stop in Birmingham where 
we will re-saw, dress or run to pat- 
tern and re-ship to you on the reg- 
ular through freight rate. We do 


only highest type mill-work. 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 




















SALES OFFICE: 1204 Conway Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Selling the Products of J. A. MATHIEU, Ltd., Rainy Lake, Ont. 
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Aetna Plywood & Veneer.... 


American Logging Tool Co. 
oe Lumber & Treating 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. - 
nae ee ee 
Angelina Hardwood Co. Serene ee 
Appalachian Hardwoods....... 
Augusta Hardwood Co........ 


Anderson-Tully Co. 


B & T Metals Oo., The....... 


Belcher, J. B.. 


Biles-Coleman Lbr. Co., ‘Ine. Pe 
Blackwood Lumber Co., Inc. .. 
Bringardner Lumber Co....... 
Brooks-Scanlon Corp......... ¢ 
WS He Bn oc ce ce ecensees 
SO Og Ge Bi ca os daleee 95-00 


California er & Western 
Pine Agency. 


Carr Lumber Co. 


Chicago Mill and Lbr. Co 
Cole Mfg. Co. 
Corley Mfg. Company. 


Cunningham Mchy. Corp 


Dierks Lumber & Coal Co 
Drolet, George. . 


Duncan Lumber Co., “Inc. 


Durham Co.. Donald..... .... 
Dyke Brothers.............. 


= -wegveraeeed nennens 


Elk River Coal & Lr. Co. 
Engle & Worth Lbr. Co... 


Enterprise Company, The.... 


Farrin Lumber Co., The M.B.. 
Feather River Lumber Co., The 
Foley Lumber Sales Corp...... 


Georgia Hardwood Lbr. Co.... 
Gillies Bros., Ltd............. 


Holt Hardwood Co........... 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co 


very Pine Oe... ...cccce 


Johnson Lumber Corp., C. D.. 


Jones Lumber Co., J. M 


Kent Machine Co., The....... 


Kirby Lumber Corp.... 
Kitchen Lumber Co 


Lane Manufacturing Co....... 
L. H. L. Lumber Co.......... 


Lightsey Brothers. 
Long Lake Lumber ‘Co... 


Louisiana Central Lumber Co. 


Aduertisers' Index 


ae 
Affiliated National Hotels... .. 
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69 


ooo aa 
Carey Mfg. Co., “The Philip. ae 
oa 
Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co. ic 
Chattahoochee Valley Lbr. Co. . 
Cherry River Boom & Lbr. Co.. 
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69 
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Crisp Lumber Co., M. | Sabi 
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50 
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. 69 
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57 


69 
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Mall Tool Company .. 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc. 
Mauk Seattle Lumber Co 
May Hardwood Co. 


McCracken & McCall, Inc. oatas 
McGraw-Curran Lumber Co... 
Meadow River Lumber Co.... 
Medford Corporation......... 
Menominee Indian Mills...... 


Miller & Co., Inc.. 


Miner Saw Mfg. Co., <A H. nae 


Moisture Register Co... 


Monsanto Chemical Co........ 
Moore Dry Kiln Co.......... 
Moore, Keppel & Co.......... 
Morrill & Sturgeon Lbr Co... .. 
Morrison, Gross & Co......... 
Mowbray & Robinson Lbr. Co. 
Mower Lumber Co., The...... 


Neils Lumber Co., J....... 


Oregon Lumber Co........... 


Pacific Mutual Door Co...... 
Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co. .. 


Patrick Lumber Co.......... 


Pilot Rock Sales Agency...... 
Pine Plume Lumber Co....... 
I Cs aks ono oka ose e's 


Rainy Lake Lumber Co., Ltd.. 
Red River Lbr. Co., The...... 
Reynolds & Manley Lbr. Co... 


Ritter Lumber Co.,.W M.. 


Russell & Pugh Lumber Co.... 4 


Sabine Lumber Co 


Sewall, James W..... 


Shevlin Pine Sales Co......... 
Silbernagel & Sons Co., Geo.... 
Soderberg Lumber Co., Carl. .. 
Sondheimer Co., E........--- 
Southern Hardwoods.........- 


Southwest Lumber Co.... 


Spokane Pine Products Co..... 
. 39 


Stanton & Son, E. J.. 
Stearns Coal & Lbr. Co., ct nc. 
Stimson Lumber Co., D. C. 


Stone Lumber Co., J. E....... 
Sullivan Lumber Co.......... 


Tarter, Webster & Johnson, Inc. 
Taylor-Stiles & Co..........-- 
Tennessee-Eastman Corp...... 
Thurston-Flavelle Ltd........ 


Twin Harbors Lumber Co.. 


U. S. Treasury Dept...... 


Vestal Lumber & Mfg. Co..... 


Wales Lumber Co. 

Wax Lumber Co. 
Wendling-Nathan Company 
West Virginia Lumber Co. 


Western Wholesalers.........-- 
Wood Lumber Co...........-- 
Wood-Mosaic Co., Inc.......-- 
Wood Treating Chemicals Co. . 
Woodard Walker Bowen, Inc.. 2 

0 


Woods Lumber Co. 


Walshet Leather Co.......--- 


Directory of Products Advertised will be found on preceding pages- 
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Schuette Company, Wm...... 
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HARDWOODS 


woods. 


Georgia Hardwood Lbr. Co...Augusta, Ga. 


Southern Hardwoods. Cypress, Yellow Pine. Annual Capacity 
over 200,000,000 feet. Band Mills in N. Carolina, S. Carolina, 
Georgia, Mississippi. 





J. M. Jones Lbr. Co..........Natchez, Miss. 


Mirs. All Seuthern Hardwoods and Cypress—Dowicide-Dipped. 
Planing Mills ard Dry Kilns. Normal Stock, 12 Million Feet. 
Also Yellow Pine Boards. 





Woods Lumber Co..........Memphis, Tenn. 
Band Mills at 
Memphis, Tenn.—Clarendon, Ark.—Greenville, Miss. 
Lignasan-Dipped Hardwoods 
“From Woods to Consumer”’ 


Chicago Mill and Lbr. Co.......Chicago, Ill. 


111 W. Washington St. Since 1881 
Band-Sawn Delta Hardwoods and Cypress 
Operating Four Modern Band Mills. 








E. Sondheimer Co..........Sondheimer, La. 


Manufacturers Southern Hardwoods and Louisiana Cypress. 
Slack Barrel Cooperage. 
Serving the Trade Since 1872. 





Chapman & Dewey Lbr. Co.. .Memphis, Tenn. 


Manufacturers for 51 Years of Famous St. Francis Basin 
Southern Hardwood Lumber and Oak Flocring. 
Mills at Marked Tree, Ark. 





Woodard Walker Bowen, Inc. . Shreveport, La. 


Southern Pine @ Hardwoods ©@ Cypress 





Anderson-Tully Company .. .Memphis, Tenn. 


For 50 Yrs. Mirs. Southern Hardwoods—Gum Plywood. 
Semi-Finished Hardwood Dimension. Oak Firg.. Short Lea 
Yellow Pine. 5 Moder Band Mills. 





Reynolds & Manley Lbr. Co.. .Savannah, Ga. 


Mirs. Southern Hardwoods, Pine, Coast Type Red Cypress. 
Can ade- & trade-mark. Planing Mills. Modem Dry 
5 R. R. connect’ns. Prompt water p Frome: . foreign. coastwise. 





J. E. Stone Lbr. Co.....Nacogdoches, Texas 


Southern Hardwoods—Band-Sawn—Lignasan-Dipped—Can Kiln- 
Dry—Short Leaf Yellow Pine—Planing 1 Facilities. 


Onder Southetn Hardwoods From VOT MCL 


IN 1944 -- AS IN 1943 


Southern Hardwoods will give a good account of themselves in 
1944, as they have been doing for many decades. 
South is dependable quality, variety and satisfaction in Hard- 
The South has a just-right Hardwood for every need. 
The leading producers and distributors listed below will supply 
you in 1944 with all available sizes and grades. 


Here in the 


McGraw-Curran Lbr. Co... Yazoo City, Miss. 


Band-Sawn Southern Hardwoods. Specializing in Deep Swamp 
Cypress, Cherry Bark Red Oak, Delta Red Gum and Tupelo 
and the famous Yazoo Beech. 





Lightsey Brothers. ...Miley, South Carolina 


Manufacturers of Southern Hardwoods. Cypress and North 
Carolina Pine. Modem Kilns & Planing Mill Facilities. End- 
Matched Pine, Oak, Maple & Gum Flooring. 





Eastman-Gardiner Hdwd. Co...Laurel, Miss. 


Manufacturers of Southern Hardwoods and Yellow Pine. 
23 years of satisfactory service to the trade. 





Miller & Co., Inc.. Selma, Ala..Jackson, Tenn. 


Operating 5 Bandmills. producing practically every species 

Southern Hardwoods; also Yellow Pine. Normal stocks avail- 

able 30,000,000’. Own dry kilns, surfacers, resaws. Modern 
y a 4 


ut. 





Angelina Hardwood Company. Lufkin, Texas 


Mills at Ewing. Tex. and Ferriday. La. 
Louisiana Red Cypress and Southern Hardwoods. 





Augusta Hardwood Co........Augusta, Ga. 


Mirs. High-Grade Band-Sawn Planing Mills 
Pine . . Hardwood . . Cypress Dry Kilns 
Air-Dried Roofers . . Timbers 





Pine Plume Lbr. Co. Bldg. Montgomery, Ala. 


Mirs. Southern Hardwoods, air- or kiln-dried. Specializing in 
Kiln-Dried Peplar; also Mixed Cars, with Yellow Pine. 
Serving the Lumber.Trade since 1899. 





Louisiana Central Lbr. Co.......Clarks, La. 


Band-Sawn Forked Leaf White Oak, Cherry Bark Red Oak. 
Red and Sap Gum, Poplar, Cypress, Oak Flooring. 
Mixed or Car Lots. 





Wax Lumber Co...........Woedville, Miss. 


piewslesterene, Bend Gems, Henierseds , ond Doctors, Pen 
cializing in e ° ia ar ar. 
ai . Read Cut. 20 million  ¥ 





BUY 
UNITED STATES 
WAR BONDS & STAMPS 

















CHRISTMAS 
1943 


THERE WILL ALWAYS BE A CHRISTMAS 


This fact has been challenged. America and her Allies have AN- 
SWERED the challenge from Washington, London, Moscow and 
Chungking. They have CONFIRMED their answer from a battle- 
ship in the Atlantic, from Casablanca, from Quebec, from Cairo and 
from Teheran. They have GUARANTEED their answer by the might- 
iest host in history, at work and at war. 


This Christmas will be observed in our American homes, with a 
wistful prayer, and each one of us will send a silent and sincere 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS” to someone in the service somewhere. We 
will renew our pledge to have the courage to carry on until neither 
the treachery of Tokyo nor the brutality of Berlin will ever again 


challenge our right to sit by the fireside and sing “SILENT NIGHT, 
HOLY NIGHT 


We extend to every one our Holiday Greetings and hope you may 


send or receive the greatest message ever written: 


“I'M COMING HOME FOR CHRISTMAS” 


SABINE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 
Yellow Pine & Southern Hardwoods 


Sales Office General Office Sales Office 
Houston, Texas Trinity, Texas St. Louis, Mo. 
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